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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


ConTRIBUTORS to the JoURNAL are requested, as far as possible, to 
adhere to the following conventions in quoting from ancient and 
modern authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined. Titles of books, period- 
icals and other collective publications should be underlined (for italics) 
and should be abbreviated as suggested in AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 200 f. 
If the title of an article is quoted, as well as the publication in which 
it is contained, it should be enclosed within quotation marks. Thus: 

J. D. Beazley, “ Little-Master Cups,” JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 167 ff. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by 
a small number above the line, viz. : 

Bossert, Altkreta?, p. 80. 


Original articles should be sent to the Editor, Miss Mary H. 


Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Books for review should be sent to Mrs. Joseph Dohan, Hamanasset, 
Darling P. O., Pennsylvania. 

Journals for review in Archaeological News and Discussions should 
be sent to Mr. Stephen B. Luce, Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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GENERAL MEETING 


of the 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


The Fortieth General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America will be held 
in Providence, Rhode Island, December 28-30, 
1938. The Annual Meeting of the Council will 
be held during this period. 

Members of the Institute and others 
who wish to present papers at the meeting are 
requested to send the titles and brief résumés of 
their papers to Mr. H. T. Westbrook, General 
Secretary, Archaeological Institute of America, 


504 Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University, 


New York, New York, before November 1, 1938. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE MEGIDDO IVORIES 


For several years the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has been ex- 
cavating the Biblical city of Megiddo (Armageddon) in Palestine. This large mound 
guards a pass through the Carmel ridge and has perennially been the scene of battle. 
The strata thus far exposed run from the fourth century B.c. well back into the sec- 
ond millennium B.c. 

In the spring of 1937 the Expedition, under the field directorship of Gordon Loud, 
investigated the palace of the ruling princes of Megiddo, vassals of the Egyptian 


Fic. 1.—Tue Pawacr or THE Princes or Mecippo, Stratum VII A (ca. 1250-1150 B.c.). THE 
Stanpinc FigurE Marks THE THREE-Room SUBTERRANEAN TREASURY IN WHICH THE IVORIES 
Were Founp 


(Courtesy of the Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago. Photo 29783) 


pharaohs. This palace, located just inside the city gate on the north side of the 
mound, showed five building periods, running from the sixteenth into the twelfth 
century B.c.!. The fifth palace contained a subterranean treasury of three rooms 
(fig. 1), in which the Expedition discovered more than two hundred carved and 
incised ivories. This is the most comprehensive and extensive collection of ‘‘ Phoeni- 
cian” ivories that has been found and constitutes an invaluable group for the study 
of the art of Palestine in the time of the Judges. 

1 See the description of the palace and its treasures given by Gordon Loud in IZN., Oct. 16 and 23, 
1937. The present notes are taken very largely from these articles by Mr. Loud. The historical setting of 
the find is discussed by W. F. Albright in BASOR. 68, Dec. 1937, p. 22. See also Glueck’s notes in AJ A. 
xlii, 1938, p. 167 f. 
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Fig. 2.-THe Move. 
Pen-CasSE OF AN 
EGypTiAN SCRIBE, 
OnE oF SEVERAL 
IvortEs CARRYING 
Eayptian 
GLypus. Tuts Was 
THE PROPERTY OF 
THE RoyaL Envoy 
NAKHTAMON' AND 
CARRIES THE NAME 


Fig. 3.—CARvVED IvorigEs For INSET or INLAY IN FurRNITURE. THE Uprer Figures SHow a SPHINX AND A 

GriFFIn. THE Lower FicurEs SHow THE Ecyptian Gop ΒΕ5. ALTHOUGH CLEARLY RECOGNIZABLE AS Eey?- 

TIAN Conceptions, THEY ARE Not DEpicTED IN Strict CONFORMANCE TO THE CANON OF EGyPTIAN ARI 
(Courtesy of the Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago. Photos 30120, 30121) 


or Ramses III, Wuo Becan To Reicn Apout 1200 B.c. Tous THE STRATIGRAPHIC Datinc Is NARROWED Down ΤῸ THE First 


HAF OF THE 12TH CENTURY 
(Courtesy of the Oriental Institute. Photo30106) 
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Certain of the pieces are inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs. The model pen-case 
of an Egyptian “Royal Envoy to every Foreign Country” carries the cartouche of 
Ramses III and enables us to date the ivories to about 1200 B.c. (fig. 2). 

At some occasion following that date the palace was looted. Scattered beads of 
gold and carnelian, earrings and pendants, and shattered alabaster jars tell the tale 
of plunder. But the ivory was not regarded as worth carrying off. The invaders 
ripped apart the furniture for its gold and disdainfully threw the ivory insets and in- 
lays into the corners of the rooms, thus preserving the lot of material relatively in- 
tact for the excavator. 

The characteristic pieces are plaques for the ornamentation of furniture (figs. 
3-4). There are also boxes, bowls, toilet articles, combs (fig. 5), and a gaming board, 
from which the gold insets have rudely been torn (fig. 6). 

This is Canaanite-Phoenician art of the thirteenth-twelfth centuries B.c. Egyp- 
tian motifs are obvious, but they are rendered freely and not in pure Egyptian style. 
Many of the pieces show clear artistic relationships to ivories previously found in the 
Assyrian domain. But one must insist that this is neither Egyptian nor Assyrian, 
but is sui generis, a “Phoenician” art that rendered borrowed motifs in its own free 
style. 

One of the most interesting pieces is a plaque incised with a depiction of the 
Prince of Megiddo celebrating victory (fig. 7). At the right he drives naked captives 
before his chariot. The ethnic relations of these captives, circumcised and wearing a 
peculiar headdress, need further study. At the left is a scene of ceremonial, in which 
the prince sits upon his elaborate throne and drinks from a bowl, while a minstrel, 
a David of his court, plays upon the harp. The large jar and animal heads at the left 
appear also in Egyptian scenes of tribute from Asia. The carving is excellent. Another 
ivory, a tiny, battered carving in the round, shows the same sphinx-sided throne, so 
that we may have confidence that the art is true to its subject. 

It has been impossible to advance with a detailed study of these ivories, as the 
material is fragile and sadly battered. The cleaning and preparation of the pieces 
have been occupying the technical staffs of the Palestine and Oriental Institute 
museums. When this physical treatment has been finished, the ivories may be stud- 
ied with greater appreciation. 

Ivories of this type are not new. They have been found in the mounds of Assyria, 
in Syria, and in Palestine.' The Megiddo ivories share a common spirit and purpose 
with these other collections. Their fresh value lies in their earlier date, their greater 
variety, and their larger number. . 

Joun A. WILSON 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIvERsITY oF CHICAGO 


1 The Assyrian materials come from Nimrud, Nineveh, and Khorsabad. An extensive find in north 
Syria is published in Thureau-Dangin and others, Arslan-Tash, Paris, 1931. Purchased materials from 
Syria, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, are mentioned in BM MA. 31, 1936, p. 221; 32, 
1937, p. 88; and 33, 1938, p. 42. Ivories found at Samaria are discussed by Crowfoot in PEFQS. 1933, 
p. 7. 
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Fic. 6.—A Gamine Boarp or Ivory, 
Fic. 4. -- ΤῊΒ Turee Carvines Rounp oF GOLD AND Paste. PRESUMABLY THE 
ARE IN THE Best TRADITION OF “ PHOENICIAN’ Pieces Were Pecs, Movep From Inset 
Art. THe Piaque SHowine A Format Bov- to Inset ACCORDING TO THE THROW oF Dice. 
Is Goop Eeyptian DEsIGN. 


Fic. 5.—TuHEeE Dovusie Coms Has an INctsep DEsIGN SHOWING A WINGED BEAST AND A GAZELLE IN 
SHRUBBERY. THE CoMB ON THE Lert Has a Vigorous CarvinG or A Hounp Brineinec Down A GAZELLE. 


Fic. 7.—PxLaqur INcIspp witH ScENES SHOWING THE PRINCE oF MeEcippo Drivine ΟΑΡΤΙΝΕΒ 
(Right) AND SEATED On His Turone (Lerr). A CELEBRATION ΟΕ Victory May Be IN 


(Courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago. 
Photos 30109, 30123, 30128, 30111, 30122, 30108) 
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AN ARCHAIC GREEK MIRROR 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired an archaic bronze mirror of rare 
completeness and interest! (figs. 1-5). It belongs to a group of early Greek mirrors, 
dating from about 550 B.c. and a bit later, of which the other examples are in Munich, 
Vienna, Athens, Berlin, and New York.? Perhaps the best known is the mirror sup- 
port from Cyprus in the form of a nude female figure standing on a frog.’ All are 
fragmentary, without mirror disk, except the Munich one which, however, is some- 
what different in design from the others.‘ The newly acquired mirror is practically 
complete, with disk and supporting griffins preserved, enabling us for the first time 
to evaluate also the compositions in the other examples. 

A nude female figure, delicately modelled, is standing on the back of a couchant 
lion, her left leg slightly advanced, each hand grasping something; the object in the 
right hand is missing and was perhaps a flower or bud; the one in the left with its 
blossom-like protuberance must be a pomegranate.’ Like her sisters she has a close- 
fitting necklace with single pendant, and a band strung with amulets similar to 
those often worn by children. (We can distinguish a crescent, a ring or disk, and a 
small indeterminate object). Her hair is short and she wears an elaborate diadem 
with a rosette at each end. The protruding eyeballs and completely preserved large 
nose give the face an almost individual character. 

The mirror disk fits into the head of the statuette and is fastened by three rivets 
to a palmette-and-scrolls attachment at the back (fig. 2). Though it is now covered 
with the same crusty green patina as the statuette, it had originally of course the 


1 Acc. no. 38.11.3. BMMA. xxxiii, 1938, pp. 130 ff, figs. 1, 2. Ht. 1354 in. (33.8 cm.); ht. of figure 65% 
in. (16.8 cm.); diam. of disk 63% in. (16.2 cm.); diameter of area which served for reflection 51% in. 
(13 em.). Green, crusty patina. Cast solid. The only missing parts are the tip of the right thumb and 
the ends of the two adjoining fingers with the object they held. The two other fingers are bent and com- 
pletely preserved. The incised decorations on the disk have been brought out in white. 

2 Cf. Furtwingler, Kleine Schriften Il, pp. 506 ff.; Praschniker, JOAI. xv, 1912, pp. 219 ff.; xviii, 
1915, pp. 57 ff.; Langlotz, Fruehgriechische Bildhauerschulen, pp. 86-87, nos. 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
They cite related examples, but I confine myself to the narrower group. 

3 Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, Metropolitan Museum, no. 28. 

4 Christ, Fiihrer durch das k. Antiquarium in Miinchen, 1901, p. 62, no. 671, pl. VI. Instead of griffins 
there are sirens and lotus buds. The remains of paws on the shoulders of several of the other examples 
show that probably they too originally had griffins. 

5 For the manner in which it is held M. Bieber refers me to the Harpy Monument, Pryce, Catalogue of 
Sculpture, I, 1, B287, pl. XXIV. For the blossom-like protuberance cf. the Berlin Standing Kore, 
Wiegand, Antike Denkmédler, iv, p. 18, fig. 3. This protuberance shows that the object cannot be a bag 
like the one on the grave stele 11.141 in the Metropolitan Museum (Br. Br. Denkmdiler, 728, left) and the 
Etruscan (?) mirror stand (Praschniker, JOAI. xv, 1912, p. 227, fig. 150). 

6 On amulets in general cf. Fernique, Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. crepundia, p. 1561; A. 
Klein, Child Life in Greek Art, pp. 7 f., pls. ΠῚ B, IV Ὁ, VII Ὁ, 6. etce.; 7G. xi, 2, no. 203 b, line 85; 
Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, pl. XX VII, no. 58. For the crescent 
cf. Hesychios, σεληνίς: φυλακτήριον ὅπερ ἐκκρέμαται τοῖς παιδίοις and schol. on Gregory 
Nazianzos quoted by G. H. Schaefer, Gregorius Corinthius, p. 874. For the double axe (which occurs 
on several examples, though not on our new one) cf. Plautus, Rudens, 1158. A πέλεκυς is also among 
the γνωρίσματα belonging to an exposed child in Menander, Epitrepontes, 169. Single and double 
cords, some with pendants which are probably amulets, are sometimes worn by Aphrodite, Eros, 
women, youths; cf. Wolters, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft viii, 1905, Beiheft, pp. 1 ff. 
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Fic. 1.—Grepk Bronze Mirror, METROPOLITAN Museum or Art, NEw York 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Fig. 2.— Back or Mirror SHOWN IN FicureE 1 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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golden color of bronze. The plain front which served for reflection is slightly convex 
and has a delicately incised border of guilloche and tongues; on the back is an all- 
over pattern of radiating curves, also incised; along the edge is a tongue pattern in 
relief. The rampant griffin on either side gives additional support to the disk and 
effectively rounds out the composition (fig. 6). The combination of simplicity and 
richness, of sturdiness and delicacy, is typically Greek. 

The slight convexity of the disk — which may often be observed in ancient mirrors 
— was intended of course to diminish somewhat the image.' To show how it worked 
we had a metal disk of the same size and convexity as our mirror made and polished. 
Instead of seeing barely your face, you could examine your hair, your necklace, 


Fic. 6.—Grirrin. DETAIL or Figure 1 Fic. 7.— Lion. Detain or Figure | 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


and the top of your dress. At a time when there were no large wall mirrors this was 
important. 

It should be noted that the mirror does not stand up: the little lion or lioness on 
which the feet of the girl rest (fig. 7) does not give sufficient support and the bottom 
is uneven. This applies also to the mirror in Munich which like ours has a couchant 
lion and which is the only other example with the bottom well preserved.? Evidently 
these mirrors were intended to be held in the hand like the Egyptian mirrors * from 
which they were derived. (In fact there is a flat place at the back of the girl’s head 
presumably caused by frequent rubbing when the mirror was laid down.) The stand- 
ing mirrors of the fifth century with proper, moulded bases were a later development. 

1 On the convexity and concavity of Greek mirrors cf. de Ridder in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. speculum, p. 1422 (who, however, confuses the issue by saying that a concave surface diminishes, 
a convex surface enlarges the size of objects, whereas the opposite is of course true), and Bénédite, 
Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire, Miroirs. pp. V fi. 

3 In order to mount the mirror on its modern base part of the bottom of the lion, including the tail, 


was at one time ground off, Dr. Diepolder kindly informs me. 
3 Cf. Praschniker, JOAT. xv, 1912, pp. 245 ff. and Bénédite, op. cit., pls. I ff. 
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The close resemblance between our new mirror and the other examples in this 
group makes it likely that they all originated in the same place. In Greek fashion, 
of course, there are variations in details —in the arrangement of the hair, the objects 
held in the hands, the supporting side figures; but the statuettes are too similar in 
style and composition and too different from contemporary objects for their rela- 
tionship to be accidental. 

This fact was fully realized by Praschniker and Langlotz in their admirable studies 
of these mirrors (loc. cit.) and both attributed them to Sparta. The attribution was 
based on the nudity and boyish form of the female figures, which were thought 
to point to Sparta; on “the Laconian mode with the long lock of hair in front of the 
ear and the amulet round the neck”’;! and on the alleged similarity of these figures 
to the well-known Spartan reliefs. Moreover the Peloponnesian provenance of three 
of the mirrors— Hermione, the Amyklaion, Nemea(?) —was thought to favor this 
theory.’ 

Let us examine this evidence, for the issue is important. It is true that we are 
told* that in Sparta girls “exercised their bodies in running, wrestling, casting the 


discus, and hurling the javelin,” that they “took part in processions lightly clad,”’ 
and “‘at certain festivals danced and sang in the presence of young men.”’ We hear 
that their “‘open peploi” which “showed their naked thighs” * shocked Athenians 


1 Langlotz, op. cit., p. 92. 

2 The Berlin mirror is said to be from Vonitza, near the ancient Anaktorion, a Corinthian colony. 
Our fragmentary figure 23.160.31 (Langlotz, op. cit., p. 87, no. 16, pl. 53c) is said to have been acquired 
in Greece. The provenance of our new piece is not given. 3 Plutarch, Lycurgus, XIV, 2. 

teiBioe . . . τὰς κόρας γυμνὰς... πομπεύειν. Marjorie J. Milne supplies me with the following 
note: “Τῆς Greek γυμνός, besides having the specific sense of our ‘naked,’ has the wider meaning 
‘lightly clad’ —e.g. with chiton but without himation (cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 497 f., Lys. 150 £.; Plato, 
Rep. 474A; Lucian, Herm. XXIII; also Becker, Charikles [Metcalfe’s translation, 4th ed. 1874], pp. 297 
ff.). This is the probable meaning here. The regular dress of Spartan girls was, of course, the peplos— 
short, open on one side, and so showing the thigh. We have many references to their semi-nudity in this 
costume (Ibykos in Plutarch, Lyc. et Num. III, 3; Sophokles, Fr. 872 [Pearson]; Clement of Alexandria, 
Paed. II, 10) —perhaps mistaken for complete nudity by some writers of the Roman age. The question 
is settled by Peleus’ stricture of Spartan girls in Euripides’ And. 595 ff. 


οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ βούλοιτό τις 
σώφρων γένοιτο Σπαρτιατίδων κόρη, 
ai ξὺν νέοισιν ἐξερημοῦσαι δόμους 
γυμνοῖσι μηροῖς καὶ πέπλοις ἀνειμένοις 
δρόμους παλαίστρας τ᾽ οὐκ ἀνασχετοὺς ἐμοὶ 
κοινὰς ἔχουσι. κᾷτα θαυμάςειν χρεὼν 
εἰ μὴ γυναῖκας σώφρονας παιδεύετε; 


‘Though one should essay, 
Virtuous could daughter of Sparta never be. 
They gad abroad with young men from their homes, 
And with bare thighs and loose disgirdled vesture 
Race, wrestle with them, —things intolerable 
To me! And is it wonder-worthy then 
That ye train not your women to be chaste?’ (tr. A. S. Way). 


The Andromache was written during the Peloponnesian war and contains the bitterest expression 
of anti-Spartan feeling to be found in Greek literature (Andromache’s speech 445 ff.). If the Spartan 
girls ever appeared in public stark naked this fact would hardly be passed over by Peleus.” 

5 Euripides, Andr. 598. 
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and that they enjoyed a reputation for health and strength. “ον blooming you 
look, how plump your figure, why, you could strangle a bull,”’ is Lysistrate’s greeting 
to the Spartan Lampito.' 

But surely the slim, little girls supporting our mirrors do not answer this descrip- 
tion. They are not muscular athletes but dainty dancing girls, as shown by the fact 
that three of them hold castanets. Probably they are hetairai, who were represented 
nude as early as the sixth century,? who often practised their calling very young,’ 
and who, as votaries of Aphrodite,‘ were particularly appropriate for mirror handles. 
At all events neither their nudity ® nor the undeveloped form of their bodies points 
to Sparta. 

Nor is the long lock of hair in front of the ear necessarily Spartan. It occurs 
indeed on some Spartan reliefs, but by no means on all of them; and one or more 
such locks appear on many other monuments of the middle and third quarter of the 
sixth century,® including some certainly Attic and Ionic—for instance on vases 
by Exekias,’? Amasis,* and the Goluchow Painter,’ the Rampin horseman’ and 
the Knidian Karyatid."' The mode was evidently popular at that time all over 
Greece for both men and women, and was not restricted to Sparta. The necklace 
with single pendant does not happen to occur on any of the Spartan reliefs; but it 
appears on a contemporary bronze statuette from Delphi'? and presumably also 
represents a current fashion. 

Furthermore the similarity between the mirror supports and the figures on the 
Spartan reliefs cannot be pressed. The most striking characteristic of the Spartan 
reliefs is their angularity. They are worked in a number of flat planes with sharp 
transitions."* Our statuettes, on the other hand, are distinguished for their subtle, 


rounded modelling. Praschniker and Langlotz rightly described them as having long 
thighs, narrow flanks, a flat abdomen, a relatively high chest, and a pronounced 
curve at the small of the back. But this shape is not confined to Sparta; it is the 
common structure of statues from all over Greece during the middle of the sixth 
century and the succeeding decade or two. Thus all or most “ of these characteristics 
may be observed in kouroi of this period—from Melos, Athens, Eleusis, Boeotia, 


! Aristophanes, Lys. 80 ff. 

3 Cf. e.g. the kylix signed by Ergotimos in Berlin, 3151, Hoppin, 4 Handbook of Greek Black-figured 
Vases, p. 83. 3 For very young hetairai cf. Pseudo-Demosthenes LIX, 22. 

* Cf. Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Aphrodite, col. 401. 

> The terracotta statuettes of nude female figures found in the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta 
(cf. Dawkins, Artemis Orthia, p. 152, pl. XXXVI and p. 160, fig. 114) are all, except one, dated in the 
seventh century, and to judge by the “‘Cnidian” gesture, they are goddesses. The specimen figured in 
Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, I, 177, 3 may be male; cf. Dressel and Milchhoefer, 
AM. ii, 1877, pp. 300 f. 6 Praschniker, op. cit., pp. 232 f. gives a list. 

7 Technau, Exekias, pls. 4, 13 b; O. Broneer, Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 475, fig. 4. 

5 Hauser, JOAT. x, 1907, pls. 1-2. 9 Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, pp. 11 f., pl. 3. 

10 Payne-Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pl. 11c¢, no. 4. 

" Picard and de la Coste-Messeliére, Fouilles de Delphes iv, 2, p. 2, fig. 2. 

12 Perdrizet, Fouilles de Delphes v, pl. IV. 

13 Langlotz, op. cit., p. 90: “‘Die Flichenhaftigkeit der Reliefbehandlung, die Kargheit der Model- 
lierung, der Verzicht auf jegliche weiche Rundung des Kérpers—am schinsten sichtbar an dem Relief 
aus Chrysapha—haben als typisch lakonisch zu gelten.” 

14 The only varying feature is the position of the chest which is not always, but quite often, placed 


high. 
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Delphi, Delos, Naxos, Paros, and Andros.! In other words, this particular structure 
is a chronological not a local criterion. 

The attribution of these mirrors to Sparta seems therefore to rest on insufficient 
evidence. If we may hazard another guess we may connect them rather with Corinth, 
which in the mid-sixth century was still an important art centre, where at least at a 
later time there seems to have been a flourishing production of mirrors,? which was 
famous for its bronze,’ and where there was a sanctuary of Aphrodite “so rich that 
it owned more than a thousand hetairai as hierodouloi.” 4 Moreover, the subsidiary 
features in these mirrors—lioness, frog, blossom, pomegranate, Erotes—can all be 
connected with Aphrodite, the goddess of life and vegetation.° 

But whatever its origin this new acquisition has a many-sided interest—as a 
remarkable piece of archaic Greek sculpture on a small scale, as an effective de- 
sign, and as one of the few complete early Greek mirrors known. 

GisELA M. A. 


METROPOLITAN MusEuM 
or Art, NEw York 


1 Cf. Deonna, Les “* Apollons archaiques,” nos. 114, 4, 19, 29, 87, 89, 117, 122, 125; Perdrizet, Fouilles 
de Delphes v, pl. IV; Sauciuc, Andros, pp. 42 f., fig. 51. 

2 Cf. Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 289; Dumont et Chaplain, Les Céramiques de la Gréce propre, 
p. 200, pl. XX XI. 3 Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, 6-8. 4 Strabo, C 378. 

5 Cf. Diimmler in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. i, s.v. Aphrodite, cols. 2766 ff. The frog is not listed there, but 
it should come under the same category as the hare, for it also multiplies rapidly; cf. Brehms, Tierleben, 
iv, 1, 1920, p. 291: ‘* Wo er vorkommt, tritt er in ansehnlicher Menge auf, gleichsam, als ob er die Gesel- 
ligkeit liebe, in Wahrheit wohl, weil er sich so ausserordentlich stark vermehrt, dass der Teich, an dem 
sich ein Piirchen angesiedelt hat, bald von Nachkommenschaft wimmelt.” 


RED-FIGURED POTTERY AT CHICAGO 


THE pottery published here is in the unpretentious Classical Collection at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. With the exception of No. 28, all these pieces were either given 
by Mr. Warren to Professor Tarbell, who, in turn, gave them to the University, or 
were obtained otherwise by Professor Tarbell. For the latter group, I have found no 
document of any sort, though something is known of some of the individual pieces. 
For the former, Professor Tarbell had made an inventory on the basis of information 
given by Mr. Warren, which often tells where the pieces were bought. The following 
account makes use of the inventory numbers of the Warren-Tarbell collection. 

The more important pieces are placed in chronological order, and serve to define 
the groups into which the others are divided. 

All the red-figured Attic pottery in the Classical Collection is included, except four 
pieces reserved for separate treatment. 

1. Alabastron (fig. 1). Ht. 0.158. Several small chips, part of lip broken and re- 
placed, but surface mostly in excellent condition. Top of lip unpainted; at bottom, 
black rosette in reserved circle. Two running peltasts with Scythian caps. On one 
pelta, an eye, eyebrow and two circles; on the other a phallos. Reserved boundary of 
hair in front. No relief contour, except short continuations of inner markings. No 
brown markings. No fingers or toes. Drawing fairly careful. 

Warren-Tarbell 18. “Bought in Athens.” 

By the Painter of Berlin 2268. 515-510 B.c. On the painter see: Beazley, AV. 
pp. 46f.; Greek Vases in Poland, p. 15; CV A. Providence, pl. 17, 3; CV A. Goluchow; 
pl. 23, 2-3; CV A. Cracow, pl. 64, 4; Dohan, AJA. xxxviii, 1934, p. 531, pl. 35; 
Kraiker, Heidelberg: Die rotfigurigen attischen Vasen, No. 34, pl. 12: Beazley, Cam- 
pana Fragments, pl. 11, No. 3. 

Only one other alabastron by this painter is known. It is in Providence and is very 
similar to ours, though slightly larger. The feet and the taste for back views are 
noticeable. Very similar also, though less neat, is the small (diameter 0.235) and 
insignificant kylix from which the painter is named. Larger, more advanced in 
drawing and later are the kylikes in New York (Beazley 1), Orvieto (Beazley 4), and 
Philadelphia. All three have meanders surrounding the tondi. For his work, the 
Philadelphia kylix is good. The interior picture is nearly a replica of that of the 
Orvieto kylix; I do not know whether the similarity extends to the exterior scenes. 
The Villa Giulia kylix (Beazley 6) has instead of the meander the pattern used on the 
Villa Giulia pelike of Euphronios. It appears from the feet and general style that this 
is earlier than the kylikes with meanders, though later than the alabastra and Berlin 
2268. To this middle period would belong also the kylikes in Cracow, Heidelberg, 
and New York (Beazley 5), which have plain reserved bands around the tondi and 
are intermediate in drawing. The New York piece is more pleasing than the later 
one in the same museum (Beazley 1). 

The painter made a specialty of mugs; Beazley calls the form “oinochoe 8.” 
Though some are rougher than others, they do not vary greatly in style; most look 
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early, but such hasty pieces may be later than they seem. Of Beazley’s list of doubt- 
ful attributions, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 8 seemed to me certainly his, No. 5 probably not. 
No. 11, a white-ground mug in Palermo, may be open to doubt, but is the best and 
latest looking of the whole series. Munich 2562 is not remote from the painter. 

If the Villa Giulia kylix is contemporary with the Euphronian pelike, as seems 
likely from the rare pattern which they have in common, the man’s career would 
probably have begun before 510. 

2. Kylix (fig. 2). Ht. 0.08—0.07, diam. 0.195. Much broken, but only parts of the 
rim new; the drapery and left hand considerably retouched. A youth, seen from the 
back, holds a crutch-handled staff in his right hand and a phiale in his left. Relief 
contour. Purple: the wreath; brown: the fringe of hair: no brown anatomical mark- 
ings perceptible. Inscription: HOPAIs. Outside plain. 

Warren-Tarbell 7. “Bought of Calabresi at Rome; found at Cervetri.” 

Probably by Onesimos; on this painter see T'echnau in Rém. Mitt. xlvi, 1931, pp. 
189-197; Kraiker, Die rotfigurigen Vasen (in Heidelberg), Nos. 62-64: Beazley, 
Campana Fragments, pl. 6, Nos. 35-37, 39; p. 34, No. 17. The late Humfry Payne, 
when he visited the museum, suggested the Panaitios Painter as the author. The 
work of these two painters is not dissimilar, and the difference is diminished when it 
is impossible to see the artist’s drawing of the nose. It must be agreed also that in 
general effect this figure is somewhat substantial and active for Onesimos. Neverthe- 
less the face and ear are decidedly in his style. For these and other details Nos. 17, 
25, and 41 in Beazley’s list in Attische Vasenmaler may be compared: also Tech- 
nau’s pl. 21, 2. 

A kylix found in the Agora at Athens seemed to me, when I saw it, to be by 
Onesimos, though this is not apparent from the illustrations (Hesperia 2, 1933, p. 
460). 

3. Four fragments of an open vase (fig. 3); inside black. Herakles and lion. No 
original edge. A: head of Herakles, paw of lion; drapery; greatest dimension 0.058. 
B: body of Herakles, face of lion, drapery of spectator; 0.095. C: mane of lion; 
0.063. D: rear part of lion, two pieces of drapery; 0.074. Relief contour generally; 
thin red lines for details in Herakles’ body. 

The bodies of both Herakles and lion were nearly horizontal, according to a 
common scheme (Furtwingler in Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Herakles, 2197: Luce in 
AJA. 1916, p. 464). There were at least two, probably three, onlookers; Athena, 
Hermes, and Iolaos are often present in this scene. Herakles’ garment, which is 
often hanging in the background, may account for some of the drapery. What is 
seen behind Herakles’ head may belong to a quiver. The hero’s right arm was ex- 
tended, somewhat as in the Boston kantharos signed by Nikosthenes (Hoppin, 
RF. ii, p. 227) and elsewhere. The object crossing the lion’s mane can hardly be 
anything but Herakles’ left arm, though it does not usually appear in that position. 
An example in which the lion’s mane is stylized much as here: CV A. Copenhague, 
National Museum, fase. iii, pl. 136. Other recent publications: CVA. British 
Museum, III I c, pl. 74; Villa Giulia, ITI H e, pl. 10, Π1 Ie, pl. 15; Louvre, ΠΙῊ 
6, pls. 27 and 46; Kraiker, Heidelberg, Nos. 30 and 40; CVA. Bologna, iii, I ¢, pl. 3. 

About 490-480. Assigned by Beazley to the Painter of the Wiirzburg Athena 
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(AV. p. 118, No. 10), whom he now identifies with the Syleus Painter in his early 
period. Beazley kindly informs me that other pieces of the vase are in Florence. 

4-10 are kylix fragments. 

4. Fragment of rim. L. 0.035 (fig. 4). Breast and part of head of woman, lamp on 
stand from which hangs a pitcher. Relief contour. Inscription: PA@, part of painter’s 
signature. For the scene cf. the obscene kylix in Berlin (Beazley, Campana Frag- 
ments, p. 8, No. 49), to which this piece can not belong; Gerhard, AV. pls. 195-196. 
Old label: “‘Phintias;” for this attribution I find no explanation. 

5. Max. dim. 0.068. Youth wearing himation, with crooked staff, and with 
conventional flower hanging from hand (fig. 5). Drapery is gathered over and around 
the left arm. Relief contour. Traces of anatomical markings in thinned glaze. Purple 
for the flower. At the left of the sherd is the beginning of a handle. Certainly by 
Makron; there are several good parallels among the vases signed by Hieron (Hop- 
pin’s Nos. 16, 17, 22). . 

6. L. of edge crossing chest, 0.038. Inside: head and shoulders of youth (fig. 6); 
a dull band indicates the former presence of a fillet in applied color. Outside: re- 
served boundary and end of staff. Relief contour. Not far from the Brygos Painter, 
but hardly by him. 

Warren-Tarbell 98. No place of purcliase. 

7. Three pieces of rim (fig. 7). A: 1. 0.041. Part of face, with end of javelin (9) 
above the eye, and an elbow (9) in background. B: three fragments joined; 1. 0.072; 
parts of arm, shoulder, and head of male figure; sponge, aryballos, cords, handle 
palmette. C: 1. 0.037; palmette. B and C surely belong to one kylix, probably A 
also. Relief contour; boundary of hair reserved. Probably by Douris, late, though 
the sponge and aryballos are not drawn in his usual manner. 

8. Longest side, 0.07. Outside: warrior before rider (fig. 8); inside, meander and 
bit of ground line and foot. Relief contour; traces of brown marks on calves. Beazley 
calls to my attention that this belongs to the kylix Campana Fragments pl. z, 
16-24; text to pl. 21, 268. About 430. 

9. Two fragments joined. Max. dim. 0.062. Thighs of nude male figure, hand of 
draped figure (fig. 9). Relief contour; red anatomical details. Inside: bit of meander. 
10. Max. dim. 0.037. Hands and flutes (fig. 10). Relief contour. Inside black. 

11. Fragment of closed vase (fig. 11); max. dim. 0.049. Man with sword (μάχαιρα), 
on knee before man with chiton and shield. Relief contour. Inside unpainted. 

12. Pelike (figs. 12A and B). Ht. 0.317. The foot is modern, the neck partly 
modern, and parts of the body; no repainting. A: Hermes slaying Argos. Purple: 
petasos-cord, blood. Lighter red: abdominal markings of Argos, lines in drapery on 
Hermes’ right arm. Relief contour: part of petasos, Hermes’ nose, most of Argos, 
but not his face. Heavy brown line for the edge of Hermes’ garment; this also was 
used for the contour of Hermes’ left arm, at least; similar lines for Hermes’ fillet; 
for stripes on both sides of Argos’ fillet, which itself is reserved; and for much of hair 
below fillets. B: Man with staff offering wreath to herm. Purple: the wreath (mostly 
lost). Relief contour: most of man’s back, nose and mouth of herm. Broad brown 
line for lower edge of garment. Inscription: KAVOS. Surface badly scratched. 

I think that this vase was painted by the Copenhagen Painter. The Prokrustes 
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stamnos in the British Museum (Beazley, AV. p. 157, No. 10: CVA. British Mu- 
seum, fase. iii, III, Ic, pl. 21) and the stamnos in the Louvre (Beazley 12) are the most 
similar of those I have seen. Note in both the perfunctory feet, reminiscent of 
both hand and foot in the Argos scene. A stamnos in the Art Institute in Chicago 
has a somewhat similar hand and otherwise bears a considerable, though not a 
cogent, resemblance to our pelike. Rich assigns it, with a good deal of plausibility, 
to the Syriskos Painter (AJA. xxxiv, 1930, pp. 159-162), but it is assigned by Beaz- 
ley to the Copenhagen Painter (Vases in Poland, p. 21, and letter). It should be 
noted that the lettering on the pointed amphora in the British Museum (Beazley 2) 
is conspicuously unlike that on our vase. Compare also Beazley, Poland, pls. 11, 3 
and 12, 2. The Copenhagen amphora itself (Beazley 1) is now published, CVA. 
Denmark, fase. iii, pl. 130; the Wiirzburg stamnos (Beazley 6) in Langlotz, Griechische 
Vasen in Wiirzburg, No. 515: four Athens pieces (Beazley 5, 17, 18, 19) in Graef- 
Langlotz, Nos. 761, 694, 779, 780, pls. 66, 53, 68, 69. Date of Beazley 5: AJA. 
Xxxviil, 1934, p. 435 (Dinsmoor). 
Warren-Tarbell, 15. ‘From Rome.’ About 470. 


Some comment on the use of heavy brown lines may be in order. They might seem to be connected 
with relief lines, which, from careless drawing or a poor instrument or poor varnish, or from a combina- 
tion of these, become wide and brownish. In a few cases there are relief lines so coarse that they ap- 
proach the effect of the lines under discussion, as in several pieces by the Pan Painter, No. 19 in Beaz- 
ley’s list for the Copenhagen Painter, and amphora 0.07.286.78 in the Metropolitan Museum. Some- 
times, as in amphora GR 570 in the Metropolitan, a line begins as a genuine relief line and gradually 
broadens into a heavy brown line; a fact of some interest in connection with the instrument with which 
relief lines were made. Sometimes, as in the Geras Painter’s No. 5, the heavy line seems to have a relief 
line as a nucleus; I believe that this is true also in the Flying Angel Painter’s No. 7. Fairly often there is 
a relief line for the edge of the garment and a heavy brown line paralleling it; usually, at least, in these 
cases the brown line represents a border, like the wider black lines beloved of the Brygos Painter. 

The brown lines were hardly developed from relief lines, however, because relief lines of the necessary 
character are generally later than the drawings in which the brown lines are systematically used. For 
the same reason, it can not be believed that they were borrowed from white lekythoi; they are freely 
used in Fairbanks’ Group B, but for contours in general, not only for the edges of garments. There are 
occasional early red-figured vases in which brown anatomical markings are broad enough to resemble 
these lines; the Ambrosios Painter’s No. 17, for example; but they are too few and scattered to be sig- 
nificant. Probably the true source of the heavy edges was contemporary major painting, where such 
lines might very naturally be used for the edges of colored garments, just as in the Penthesileia kylix. 

No painter makes invariable use of the heavy edges. The Copenhagen, Syriskos, and Syleus painters 
are perhaps their most consistent employers, using them often in careful work; the Villa Giulia Painter 
also uses them fairly frequently. Epiktetos II uses them in his latest period. The Penthesileia Painter 
uses them in one or two of his poorest vases, as well as in his partly polychrome masterpiece. Hermonax 
uses them only in his poorest work, and in this he represents a general tendency. The quality of works 
in which such lines appear is on the average low. Sometimes, as in the Triptolemos Painter’s No. 4 and 
Munich 2415, the heavy edges are used on the reverse, but not on the more careful obverse. In the 
Argos Painter’s No. 1 and Brussels A 3094, Brygan borders on the obverse are replaced by heavy brown 
lines, without relief lines, on the reverse. Evidently, in most painters, the brown lines were easier sub- 
stitutes for relief lines or, occasionally, for the heavy black borders. In addition to those already men- 
tioned, the following men in Beazley’s AV. use the heavy edges; the list of painters may well be in- 
complete, and the list of examples is certainly very far from complete: Geras Painter 4, 9; Tithonos 
Painter 11; Nikon Painter 11; Providence Painter 23, 24; Briseis Painter 27; Aigisthos Painter 2 bis; 
Syracuse Pelike Painter 2; Altamura Painter 16; Chicago Painter 11, 14; Achilles Painter 19; Orchard 
Painter 2, 3, 22; Harrow Painter, stamnos in Frankfurt (Beazley, p. 471). 
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Langlotz (Zeitbestimmung, p. 111) says that these lines occur only in the Glaukon period, i.e. 480-470. 
The limits seem narrow. 

13. Fragment from shoulder of jar, probably a stamnos (fig. 13). Width 0.105. 
Banquet. Relief contour. The mitra is unusually elaborate. For the arms of the ban- 
queter, at first glance puzzling, compare a krater in Syracuse (MA. xvii, pl. 41), 
assigned to the Girgenti Painter (Beazley, AV. p. 244, No. 25), and this might possi- 
bly be his also, though I see no strong evidence of it. A fragment in Heidelberg 
(Kraiker No. 164) is also assigned to him and might conceivably be from the same 
vase as our fragment. Our piece, however, is superior in drawing to the other two 
and to most of the Girgenti Painter’s work. The face brings to mind the master of 
the mannerists, the Pan Painter, but the ear and the shape of the head do not re- 
semble his work. 

14. Hydria neck (figs. 14A and B). Curved width of top of picture, 0.159; great- 
est width of fragment, 0.16. Left to right: woman: bearded man with sceptre; 
woman; beardless man with two spears, sword, and brimmed cap, seizing her; 
woman running. Possibly Perseus, Andromeda, and Kepheus. No relief contour for 
faces, little elsewhere. This is certainly by the Girgenti Painter, perhaps in his later 
style; compare especially the Vienna krater and the Boston hydria, Nos. 12 bis and 
39 in Beazley’s list. 

15-18, Kylix fragments. 

15. Fragment. Max. dim. 0.103. Inside (fig. 15A): Silen. Outside (fig. 15B): 
Maenad seated on rock, legs of Silen before her. Relief contour. By the Euaion 
Painter; cf. especially a kylix in Boston (Caskey-Beazley, Pl. 20) and one in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (De Ridder, No. 817). Assigned to him also by Beazley, 
who states that two fragments in the Villa Giulia join this (Campana Fragments, p. 
34, No. 27). - 

16. Three fragments. A: four pieces joined; max. dim. 0.127. Outside (fig. 16A): 
Silen, end of thyrsos. Black an‘les, no other marks perceptible. Inside (fig. 16B): 
thyrsos, leg, drapery, tail; no anatomical markings. Relief contour throughout; white 
for berries on twig of thyrsos. B (fig. 16C): four pieces joined; longest side 0.154. 
Outside: meander, handle ornament, tail. Inside: meander, lower part of draped 
figure. C (fig. 16D): longest side 0.063. Nude male with outstretched arm, draped 
female; between them, kantharos held in the silen’s right hand. Outside: black. 
Relief contour, red markings on torso. A and B bear the white number 136411. 
Beazley has fragments that join all three of these and almost complete the tondo. 

17. Fragment of rim (fig. 17). 0.04 along rim. End of staff; no relief contour. 
Inscriptions: KAAOS, KAAH. 

18. Six pieces joined (fig. 18); max. dim. 0.107. Outside: draped men with staffs, 
reserved boundary. Inside: feet of draped figure, meander. No relief contour. 

19-27, Fragments of various types. 

19. Helmeted warrior (fig. 19). Longest side, 0.063. The warrior is leaning for- 
ward. Relief contour. Inside black. Probably from the earlier period of the Niobid 
Painter: cf. Nos. 1 and 8 in Beazley’s list, AV. pp. 337-342. 

20. Fragment of two-band krater (fig. 20). Ht. 0.143. Upper band: Kaineus and 
centaurs; lower: man with petasos and spears: a phiale held in the left hand of the 
woman he is pursuing. Relief contour in upper band except on the legs of the 
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centaurs; little on lower band. Abdominal markings in brown. Inside black, with 
reserved line near top of fragment. 

Rém. Mitt., 1897, p. 103, No. 18; Met. Mus. Stud. v, p. 140, No. 40 (neighborhood 
of Polygnotos). No. 25 in this list, for which a reference to Hartwig’s 18 is given 
through error, is a complete vase and has nothing to do with the fragment; for this 
information I am indebted to Professor Beazley. 

21. Fragment of skyphos rim (?) (fig. 21). Width 0.05. Female head, excellently 
drawn. Relief contour. 

22. Fragment of calyx krater (fig. 22). Inside black. Warrior before draped figure. 
Ht. 0.15. No relief contour except for spear. Traces of brown anatomical markings 
on legs. The treatment of the chiton is distinctive, and is fairly well paralleled in 
drawings by the Danae Painter (cf. chiefly Nos. 1 and 3 in Beazley’s list, AV. p. 
364); but the fragment looks much better than his work. Cf. also a krater in Bologna 
(Pellegrini, VPU. No. 285). 

23. Helmeted warrior with shield (fig. 23). Greatest dimension 0.075. Relief 
contour for shoulder, not for face. Inside black. The eye and ear are distinctive and 
permit a fairly confident attribution to the Eupolis Painter, an artist related to the 
Chicago Painter. Compare the stamnos in the British Museum (No. 6 in Beazley’s 
list, AV. pp. 361f.; CVA. III I c, pl. 23, No. 3); Greek Vases in Poland, p. 48. 
Beazley’s No. 4 is now CVA. Oxford, III I, pl. 50, No. 24. 

24. Female head and chest and hand (fig. 24). Greatest dimension 0.097. Relief 
contour generally, not for hand. White for points on diadem. The head is bent de- 
cidedly forward. Inside unpainted. By the Kleophon Painter, on whom see Beazley, 
AV. pp. 419-421; VA. p. 181; Greek Vases in Poland, p. 54; CVA. Oxford, III I, 
pl. 4, No. 2 and pl. 12, Nos. 1-2 (his only recognized kylix). Although the strong 
resemblance to Pfuhl’s Figure 558 is evident, the details as they appear in the frag- 
ment are not typical. The Kleophon Painter makes copious use of lines with curving 
hooks at the ends, not angles as in one case here; the ear is not his usual form; the 
treatment of the drapery over the breast, which looks distinctive, is not usual in his 
work, even on comparison with the many different types of his drapery. The closest 
parallel in all these points is the krater in Syracuse, No. 10 in Beazley’s list. No. 7, in 
Leningrad, also has some good analogies. These are among the painter’s poorer 
works, while our noble and beautiful head ranks with his best work and with the 
best of the time. 

25. Fragment. Head of woman (?) with gilt band (fig. 25). Width 0.044. The figure 
is looking up. Reserved line just visible at top. Relief contour for face, not for back. 
Inside of the vase thinly glazed. 

26. Two fragments of calyx krater (figs. 26A and B), 0.185 and 0.096 wide. 
Silens, a kantharos. Inscription: NIKQN ΚΑΛΟΞ. 

The purple color in which the letters were applied has disappeared, but in the 
right light the letters are traceable. Relief contour for the faces alone. Beazley 
infers from the proportions of figures to border that the fragments belong to 
a two-band krater. Inside, a reserved line just below mouth, and another 0.082 
below. 

Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, p. 139, No. 10; Met. Mus. Stud. v, p. 140, No. 33 
(about 430). Ξ 
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27. Fragment of a large stamnos (fig. 27). Three pieces joined. Max. dim. 0.285. 
Youth with petasos, chlamys, sword and two spears, seated on an altar; standing 
youth with chlamys and two spears. Probably Orestes and Pylades among the 
Taurians. Relief contour except for drapery, shoes, and handle palmettes. Inside 
black. Probably by the Kadmos Painter: cf. JdI. 1930, p. 297, and Nos. 1 and 7 
in Beazley’s list, AV. p. 451. 

28. Lekythos (fig. 28). Ht. 0.225, ht. of figure zone 0.082. One break, at middle of 
neck. On shoulder: short bars and long bars; below, meander slightly more than half 
way around. Flying Nike, wearing chiton and himation, with phiale. No relief con- 
tour; brown lines in chiton. Poor; middle fifth century or later. 

Inventory 137; from Haskell Oriental Museum (of the University of Chicago), 
October, 1916. 

29-34, Kylix fragments. 

29. Rim. L. 0.049. Outstretched hand (fig. 29). Fine relief contour. 

30. Fragment. Max. dim. 0.06. I (fig. 30): leg, presumably of Silen, tail of an- 
other Silen, and reserved boundary: outside, bit of reserved boundary. Relief con- 
tour for leg, and traces of brown anatomical markings; brown marks in tail. 

31. Fragment. Two pieces joined. Max. dim. 0.108. Outside (fig. 31): three men, 
apparently nude. Many red markings, part of one black ankle. Relief contour some- 
times for legs above knees, not below. I: bit of meander. 

32. Fragment. Max. dim. 0.061. Middle of nude male body (fig. 32). Careless 
relief contour for the most part. Inside black. 

33. Small fragments (fig. 33), inside black. No relief contour. A: longest side 
0.044; man with chlamys and staff, another draped figure. B: max. dim. 0.044; 
draped figure, end of staff. C: longest side 0.022; head and chest of draped figure. 
D: max. dim. 0.035; head and shoulder. E: max. dim. 0.058; place of handle. 

34. Two fragments with palmette; same kind of palmette, but not same kylix 
(fig. 34). A: 1. of rim 0.057. B: two pieces joined; |. of rim 0.018. 

35. Kylix with base ring (fig. 35). Ht. 0.05, diam. 0.157. Considerably broken 
but all antique except three small pieces of rim. 11 holes for ancient repairs. Outside 
black, even between handles; reserved circular area on bottom and narrow reserved 
line just within base ring. Inside: woman wearing chiton, himation, and fillet, seated 
on a stool, juggling two balls; behind her, flying Eros. For the game, cf. Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. pila, Fig. 5663. End of fifth century. 

Warren-Tarbell 9; “bought at Tivoli.” 

36. Fragmentary cover of lekanis (fig. 36). Greatest dimension 0.147. Seated 
woman; chest; three other hands; drapery. Dim white lines for rocks. No relief 
contour. On the edge, tongue pattern with dots. By the Jena Painter.' 

The best thing thus far assigned to this painter is a lekanis cover in Odessa, which 
used to be discussed in connection with Meidias.? On the draped leg there are numer- 
ous short lines at the edges, but they are absent from the center; thus the roundness 

1 Beazley, JHS. 48, 1928, p. 127; Hahland, Vasen um Meidias, p. 20, note 41; Schefold, Kertscher 
Vasen, p. 7; 1 have not been able to consult his Untersuchungen. Langlotz, plausibly assigning Wiirz- 
burg 492 to this painter, unfortunately wishes to call him the Paidia Painter. Cf. now Schoppa, Arch. 
Anz. 1935, 33-50. 

3 Nicole, Meidias, fig. 24; Ducati, Midia, p. 105 and fig. 4. 
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and three-dimensional character of the member are emphasized as they never are 
by the Meidias Painter, or by any earlier painter. The treatment in our fragment is 
exactly the same. Bad hands and feet are also characteristic; and the griffins on the 
upper part of the garment are closely paralleled on a Jena fragment (Hahland, pl. 22A). 

The painter flourished in the first quarter of the fourth century. Without doubt 
his style is influenced by the great art of the time, and his own independence and 
influence may have been slight; but he is the most notable precursor thus far ob- 
served of the Kertch style, and I think that many more of his vases exist than 
would be supposed from the short lists that have been published. One certain addi- 
tion is Brussels A 1015 (CVA. III I d, pl. 4, No. 3), where the seated female figure 
is closely similar to the woman of our fragment. 

37. Fragmentary kylix. Numerous fragments joined and two separate bits; evi- 
dently the piece has been mended and rebroken several times, and some pieces have 
been lost. Diam. of tondo including border, 0.125. I (fig. 37A): draped youth stand- 
ing, draped man on couch; sash in background. A and B (fig. 37B): three standing 
draped figures and column. Little relief contour. Very poor. Late fifth or early 
fourth century. 

38. Fragment of jar. Max. dim. 0.068. Inside unpainted. Athena with spear 
(fig. 38). Relief contour for spear, not elsewhere. Brown dots on aegis. Second half 
of fifth century. 

39. Fragment of kylix. Max. dim. 0.054. Handle and palmette (fig. 39); inside, 
bit of meander. No relief contour. 

40. Polychrome fragment (fig. 40). Each long side, 0.045. White head and 
shoulder, brown garment; eye and shoulder-strap yellow. Inscription: .QPO2. Back 
unpainted and not perceptibly curved. Early fourth century. 

41-46, Kylix fragments. : 

41. Two fragments of a kylix. A: max. 1. 0.10. Meander and krater(?) inside, 
ornament and leg outside. B: max. |. 0.066. Meander inside, ornament and feet 
outside. No relief contour. 

42. Four fragments, probably from one kylix. All draped figures; inside black. 
No relief contour. A: two fragments joined; max. dim. 0.058. B: 0.055. C: 0.05; two 
holes for ancient repair. D: 0.052. 

43. Fragment. Max. dim. 0.043. Part of draped figure outside, inside black. No 
relief contour. 

44. Eight fragments joined. Max. dim. 0.128. I: draped figures, basin(?). Outside: 
draped figure, staff, palmettes. No relief contour. White number 136391. 

45. Fragments. All with reserved boundary outside, meander inside; no two can 
belong to one kylix. No relief contour. A: max. dim. 0.082; outside, draped figure 
and palmettes. B: longest side 0.063; I, draped figure with staff; outside, uncertain 
objects. C: max. dim. 0.044; outside, feet and staff of draped figure. 

46. Fragments of rims. No two are likely to belong to one kylix. No relief con- 
tour. A: 1. of rim 0.044. Two pieces joined. Part of head, arm, staff, and column. 
B: 0.014. Head and shoulder of youth. The reserved line on inside of lip is colored 
red. C: 0.03. Bearded head. D: 0.016. Head of youth. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, AUTUMN 1937 


THIRTEEN weeks of excavation, from September 13th to December 11th, resulted 
in the clearing of the western portion of the South Stoa, except for a narrow dike of 
earth which will be removed in the spring. While this area formed the focus of 
activity for the campaign, one half of the remaining modern and mediaeval fill in the 
South Central area of the Agora was dug, and about one third of the similar fill in 
the North Central section.! 

The South Stoa continued to reveal the activities of Roman builders. The large 
room paved with marble, which was mentioned in the last report 2 as occupying the 
twenty-second to twenty-fourth shops, was completely cleared, and portions of the 
marble dado of the west wall were sufficiently well preserved to make possible their 
reconstruction. The compartment described as a light well, however, was found to 
form a small tank, connected with an unpretentious bathing establishment of late 
Roman date, which had been constructed in the area originally occupied by shops 
and storerooms XXV to XXVII. The Greek partition walls for the most part were 
removed and the northern part, where the shops had stood, was turned into a long 
hall (fig. 1, a) divided by two cross walls, with a floor of irregular marble slabs resting 
on earth, only traces of which remain. At the eastern end of this main room, and 
built over the northwest corner of the large marble room, were two tanks, veneered 
with marble, which one entered by descending two marble-faced steps extending the 
length of the west wall of each tank. The northern one measures 2.35m. x 1.70m., 
and seems to have accommodated two or three bathers, while the southern one 
(fig. 1, b) is smaller and was probably constructed as a private bath. The pane of 
glass found on the floor of the latter last spring * seems certain evidence for a sky- 
light. No similar evidence was found in the northern one, but whatever traces of 
this sort might have remained were destroyed during the Middle Ages by the con- 
struction of two large storage pits which occupied the entire area. 

The three warm rooms of the bath were built over the area of the destroyed store- 
rooms, facing north. The easternmost is rectangular, built like the others of bricks 
set in mortar (fig. 1, c). An arch in the south wall below the floor level, and a flue in 
the east wall, combine with the hypocaust below the floor as evidence that this 
room was originally planned to serve as the caldarium. The plan was abandoned 
during the construction, however, for the flue stops short at the floor level and does 
not connect with the hypocaust. Furthermore, the hypocaust itself shows none of 
the heavy deposits of soot which characterize the two rooms to the west, and the 
inference is that it served as the tepidarium, with its own furnaces at the south. The 
central of the three rooms is the smallest (fig. 1, d). Apsidal in form, and with many 
of the supporting piers of brick preserved, it shared with the western room (fig. 1, e) 


1 Professor Broneer superintended the work in the Stoa, Miss Mary T. Campbell in the Agora South 
Centre. Mr. Robert L. Scranton began and Dr. Saul S. Weinberg continued the supervision of the 
Agora North Centre. Inventories of pottery were kept by Miss Campbell, of miscellaneous finds by 
Dr. G. R. Davidson. Work on the large number of coins found, more than 8000 in all, has been begun 
by Miss Josephine Harris, Fellow of the School. 2 AJA. xli, 1937, p. 540. 3 Thid. 
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the office of caldarium. The western room is slightly longer, but of similar shape, and 
has a tank placed over the apsidal end, as well as another smaller rectangular one at 
the west. Both of these are marked off from the floor of the room by a low parapet, 
which serves also as the upper of two steps faced with marble leading down into 
the tank. The main heating tunnel from the central furnace of the central caldarium 
continues into the area once occupied by storeroom XXVII, where there is some 
evidence that there was a second tepidarium. 

Among the various drains which were found within the bath, the most interesting 
are the short lengths of lead pipe which carried the water off from the tanks of the 


Fic. 1.— Roman Batu IN THE Soutu STOA 


frigidarium under the steps to the tile drains under the floor of the main hall. While 
further study will be needed to determine the date of the erection of the building, 
it was certainly still in use during the late fourth century, as is indicated by a hoard 
of 378 coins found in the hypocaust of the tepidarium in a small bottle-shaped jug.' 

Farther to the west, despite the excellent preservation of the Greek partition wall 
between storerooms XX VII and XXVIII to a height of more than 2.50m., the stoa 
had suffered great damage at the hands of mediaeval builders. No trace of Roman 
rebuilding was found, and it seems that the shops and storerooms at the western 
end of the building continued to be used for merchandise during the Roman period,’ 


1 These coins have not yet been cleaned and studied. 
2 As suggested by Professor Broneer in his report for the first three weeks of the campaign. 
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or were assigned to clerks and minor officials during the period when the central part 
of the building was turned to administrative and public purposes. 

During the spring of 1934 a large cistern extending under the western end of the 
Stoa was partially excavated. One of its entrances, sheathed with large thin slabs of 
stuccoed poros and approached by steps with neatly bevelled edges, was disclosed 
during the present campaign. It had been blocked, however, during the construction 
of the Stoa, by the heavy foundations for one of the Ionic columns of the inner 
colonnade. A considerable amount of pottery and other objects was found thrown 

in about this foundation. Since none of these is 
of later date than the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c., this material considerably strength- 
ens this date for the building of the Stoa, an hy- 
pothesis supported by most of the available 
evidence. 
Many finds in this area were of interest. 
Among these was a pair of terracottas repre- 
senting, apparently, a group consisting of a 
hound and a goat, placed on either side of a tree. 
The workmanship is extraordinarily realistic and 
detailed. They were found in a first century A.p. 
context, with a great deal of fine terra sigillata 
ware. More impressive is a marble statuette, 
representing Pan seated on a rock, in which a 
hole suggests an original use as a fountain 
(fig. 2). The preservation is remarkable: only the 
syrinx, hands, and one hoof are lacking. Modelled 
apparently. on a late fifth-century type, with 
which period the eyes, beard, and torso have 
strong affinities, it is nevertheless not sufficiently 
finished to permit an accurate.estimate of its 
chronological position in the Roman period. 
This iconographic type is rare. The other two 
examples cited in Reinach' are identical in 
Fic. 2.—Mars_e Statuette or Pan __ pose, but differ markedly in style of head and in 
modelling. Neither reflects the late fifth-century 
qualities of the Corinth figure. Among the disturbances in this area, those caused 
by a number of early mediaeval graves proved the most remunerative. Two con- 
tained Avar skeletons, with bronze buckles, knives, and iron weapons. 

The North Central area extends from a little east of the Bema to the edge of the 
West Terrace, with its row of small temples discovered in the campaign of 1934-35.” 
It is a strip of irregular width, somewhat more than 100 metres long, and is occupied 
by modern and mediaeval fill covering the Roman and Greek pavement levels north 
of the Central Shops to a depth of about four metres. Beginning at the eastern end, 


1 Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, iii, p. 21, 10; v, p. 25, 5. 
2 Stillwell, AJA. xl, 1936, pp. 21 f. 
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we cleared westward for about forty metres, and hope to complete this area in the 
spring. In the fall campaign only mediaeval fill was removed, and the number of 
finds disclosed quite exceeded expectations. 

North of the Bema and the Central Shops a line of mediaeval buildings facing to 
the north marked the southern boundary of a large square, apparently the centre of 
the Byzantine city in the great period of the tenth to the twelfth centuries. Bounded 
on the east by a street, which entered the piazza from the south, a long building, 
fronted by seven piers, formed an arched loggia in which concessions were granted 
to merchants for the display and sale of their wares. A wall divided the building into 
a northern and a southern half, the latter occupied by small shops opening on a 
narrow lane which ran between them and the Bema, whose little church must have 
extended high above the heads of the passers-by. A street leading northward from 
the churchyard separated this building from another larger one, apparently of 
earlier date, which does not extend so far into the piazza. Its plan and purpose are 
not yet understood, for the whole structure has not been cleared. Its foundations 
are very heavy and extend down almost to the level of the Roman pavement. They 
comprise many large blocks of marble, apparently from the Bema and the Central 
Shops. 

Very early mediaeval buildings, underlying the southern part of the loggia and 
built against the north face of the Bema, produced many interesting fragments 
from that structure. So many pieces of a large marble stylobate have been recovered 
that it seems it originally extended all around the top of the platform of the Bema. 
Portions of the marble steps that formed the base motive were also found, and a few 
pieces of a finely carved cornice, the motives of which are obviously modelled upon 
late fifth-century prototypes (fig. 3). The carving, especially of the egg-and-dart . 
pattern, is deep, sure, and sometimes thin to the point of ostentation. This moulding 
seems to have formed the crowning member above the veneer of the north face of 
the podium of the Bema. The workmanship points to a date in the first century A.D. 
This agrees with other scanty surviving evidence for its date.' 

The finest fragments of this cornice were discovered along with other interesting 
marbles in the fill of Manhole G of the Peirene system, which was cleared and 
studied (fig. 4). A well, in use through Byzantine and modern times, admitted to the 
bottom of the manhole, which had the shape of a long narrow rectangle in which a 
narrow flight of steps, partly built and partly cut out of stereo and conglomerate, 
had been constructed at the time of the building of the long west tunnel behind the 
Peirene storage chambers. A mediaeval pit had destroyed a portion of the centre of 
this staircase, but the remainder, except for a considerable amount of wear from 
ancient times, is in good condition. Poros facing slabs on three sides at the top of the 
staircase relate to the third-century and early Roman pavements, the edges of 
which may be seen in the illustration. 

The builders of the mediaeval pit were responsible for the large quantity of 


1 Dr. B. H. Hill kindly pointed out to me that the Waiting Rooms and staircases are not contem- 
porary, but belong to a subsequent period of building activity. They seem, however, not much later, 
and may represent an elaboration of the original plan, made after the construction of the Bema itself 
was well under way. 
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marbles which were found in this manhole. Pieces of the cornice of the Bema podium 
have already been mentioned. Among the other interesting fragments is a marble 
head, -about two-thirds life size, which had been broken from a relief (fig. 5). The 
modelling, the arrangement of the hair, and the exquisite workmanship look back 
‘to the late fifth or early fourth century, an archaism which tends to link it with the 
Bema. Here, too, was found a pedestal, lacking only the upper right corner, set up 
in honor of a certain Gaius Heius Arist{us] by decree of the local senate (fig. 6). 
Among his titles is that of duwmvir, so that his name may now be added to the list 
of those magistrates which already includes two other members of the Heius family, 
known to us from the coins.! 

A curious foundation, about 8.50m. square, partly excavated in the campaign of 
1901, was completely cleared. It consists of a single course of heavy poros blocks, 
and is placed directly on the axis of the Bema, some seventeen metres north of it, 
thus occupying a place of great prominence in the plan of the northern portion of 
the Market Place. It is as yet uncertain whether or not it has deeper foundations in 
the centre for the support of a large pedestal. Such a superstructure cannot, how- 
ever, have extended over the whole, partly because of the lack of proper foundations, 
visible at the edges, and partly because of a series of four post-holes near the south- 
ern edge, spaced 1.60, 1.20, and 1.60 metres apart. No adequate explanation of 
their purpose has as yet been made. A similar construction to the west, also partly 
cleared during the early excavations of the region, has not yet been completely 
uncovered. 

The Agora South Central area comprises a strip of land approximately forty by 
thirty metres, extending from the front colonnade of the South Stoa to and including 
the line of the Central Shops. Somewhat more than half of this was cleared of | 
mediaeval fill during the fall campaign, disclosing a great deal of fill dating from the 
early fourth century, when the region was converted into a market place. Despite 
the fact that this promising deposit was left almost untouched, interesting topo- 
graphical discoveries were made. Along the northern edge of the area, unfortunately 
not completely cleared at the end of the campaign, appeared considerable sections 
of the back wall of the Central Shops, sufficiently well preserved to show that from 
the seventh shop of this western series westward the shops were 1.70m. deeper than 
those of the eastern series. This depth is equal to that of the seventh shop of the 
eastern series and of the westernmost shop of all, the corner of which was excavated 
in the campaign of 1904. This difference in dimension, however, in no way affected 
the symmetry of the facade from the north. The shops themselves were buried urider 
the southern terrace. A floor paved with marble in one of these shops seems to indi- 
cate that a part of this western series was at a somewhat higher level than the other 
shops, though this point will be clarified during the excavations of the next cam- 
paign. 

Near the eastern edge of the area a very large manhole admitting to a west supply 
tunnel of Peirene was found. Rectangular in shape, with curved ends, it measures 
four metres in length by one in breadth. At different levels two spur channels pierce 


1 A second inscription from the same area gives us the name of another heretofore unknown duumvir, 
Aulus Arr(ius). 
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its walls, one to the south, which extended only two metres and then stopped, and a 
second at the northeast corner, which connected immediately with an adjacent well. 
In the fill, which was entirely mediaeval, many interesting vases of the tenth century 
were found, including two almost complete “fruitstands” ! of the ware described 
by Rice 3 as “White Ware with Impressed Design” (fig. 7). These show a variation, 
not uncommon in this ware at Corinth, of decoration added to the biscuit of red 
clay, thinned down by water, and applied thickly in broad radiating bands. 

Although numerous Greek walls antedating the early fourth century appeared in 
places where the mediaeval builders had penetrated below the level of the Greek 

pavement, they were left for future investi- 

gation. Only one of these early structures 

was explored. It consisted of a large section 

of pebble and cement floor, covered for the 

most part by the Greek cobble pavement of 

the Agora, in the grading for which the 

northeast portion of the floor was destroyed 

(fig. 8, p. 366). The shape was apparently 

that of a rectangle entered by two passages 

similarly paved, one in the centre of the 

eastern side, and another, not yet com- 

Din, pletely cleared, at the northwest corner. A 

small piece of a stone dado remains on the 

northern edge, and the level slopes slightly down to the centre of the south side, 

where the circular mouth of a cistern, as yet unexcavated, appeared. It is lined with 

tiles containing apertures for hand-holds, and the whole is stuccoed over with water- 

proof cement. A floor for collecting rain water was found at Corinth on the outskirts, 

of the Agora in 1934, and they are common at Olynthos,* where they are normally 
associated with courtyards of houses. 

Though no such interesting Byzantine constructions as the broad piazza with its 
loggia in the Agora North Centre were found in this area, some discoveries of interest 
were made. Thus the western edge of the excavated part of the area bordered on a 
small open square, and the buildings to the east of it, shops and residences for the 
most part, were very well built. Quantities of small fragments of glass, in a thick 
extensive layer of ash, indicated the presence of a glass-factory, similar to one found 
in the Agora Northeast last spring. The finest piece of all, a small bottle, is decorated 
with medallions containing birds and floral ornaments, painted on in gold and many 
colors (fig. 9). Like the majority of other pieces in the deposit, it dates from the 
twelfth century, at a time when glass, along with fine textiles, contributed mate- 
rially to the prosperity of the Byzantine city. 

A great deal of mediaeval pottery of good quality was found in these buildings, 
of which the two plates shown in figure 10 will serve as samples. The gallant warrior 
is unusual, in that his face is turned in front view, and unique in that he holds a 


1 The term is borrowed from Neolithic pottery, partly because of its suitability and partly because 
the mediaeval and Neolithic shapes have so much in common. 
2D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, pp. 25 f. 3 Robinson, AJA. xxxiii, 1929, p. 64. 
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battle axe, the only instance of the representation of such an implement of warfare. 
The scene of the lion pouncing upon a deer, of slightly later date than the preceding, 
which was common in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, seems to belong to 
the earlier part of that period, for, although the deer is already stylized and its pro- 
portions strongly exaggerated, the drawing of the lion is large and vigorous. 
The early mediaeval cemetery, noted already in connection with the South Stoa, 
extended slightly into this area, and a fine grave of the sixth century containing 
fifteen skeletons and some bronze 
ornaments was cleared (fig. 11). 
More important for its construc- 
tion than for its contents, it is the 
flat-roofed predecessor of the de- 
veloped Byzantine tomb, with its 
small square door at the east. 
Sections of columns and of the 
limestone gutter of the Stoa were 
utilized as building materials, 
bonded together with a cement- 
like plaster. 
To the west of the railroad sta- 
tion at Hexamilia, a small Roman 
Fig. 11.—Srxtu-Century a.p. Toms chamber tomb was disclosed dur- 
ing the construction of a distillery 
(fig. 12).' It proved to be of the normal type,” but was exceptionally well preserved. 
The vaulted roof had collapsed, but the walls, containing eleven arched niches, were 
in fine condition. In the floor of each of these niches was sunk a cylindrical earthen- 
ware container, closed with an earthenware cover with handles and pierced by one 
or more small holes. A small stone sarcophagus set against the north wall seems to 
have been added at a later date. The door faced to the south, and there is some 
evidence that the tomb was fronted by a poros facade, destroyed by the builders of 
the distillery. The construction of the building dates from the late first century A.D., 
to which period fragments of lamps and of terracotta figurines belong. 
Cuarues H. Moraan, II 
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1 The tomb was excavated under the supervision of Dr. Davidson. 
2 A tomb of similar tvpe was cleared in the spring of 1936 to the west of the city walls. See AJA. 
xl, 1936, p. 484. 


THE VENUS GENETRIX OF ARCESILAUS 


A RECENTLY published study of several statuettes representing a draped Venus has 
led M. Bieber to the conclusion that they are derived from the Venus Genetrix 
which Arcesilaus made for the forum of Caesar, and that the nude chubby child at 
the side of the goddess in one of the statuettes is Iulus the grandson of Aeneas and 
the ancestor of the Julian gens.! This remarkable theory invites examination, be- 
cause it ignores an interpretation for which abundant evidence may be adduced. Of 
the statuettes only one has the child for whom the name Iulus is proposed (fig. 1).? 
Three others * show the goddess holding her drapery with the left hand in two 
cases and an apple‘ in the third, while in the raised right she holds a garland 
(figs. 2-3). 

A first objection to M. Bieber’s identification of the child as Iulus is that he stands 
upon a rough cube of rock which indicates terrain. There is no reason for placing the 
ancestor of the Julian family on rocky ground. If, however, the statuette represents 
Aphrodite and her two Erotes, one on her shoulder and the other at her side, the 
rock acquires significance as an indication of place, the rocky slopes of Mt. Ida 
where the Judgment of Paris awarded the goddess the golden apple as the prize of 
beauty. This scene was given its rocky setting in vase-painting as early as the fifth 
century by Makron and the Meidian school. A second objection to the proposed 
identification is that it offers no adequate explanation of the garland which she 
holds in several of the copies and which she may be assumed to have held in the 
statuette in question, the right hand of which is missing. M. Bieber cites a passage 
from Lucretius to the effect that earth sent forth flowers for the mother of the - 
Aeneadae but this is simply another way of saying that earth blossomed for her. 
Such an idea is not conveyed by a garland, which is rather a symbol of victory. 
Venus as genetrix does not require a garland, but as the goddess successful in a 
contest of beauty with Hera and Athena she could most appropriately hold one. She 
is represented in vase-painting as receiving or about to receive a garland in scenes 
of the Judgment of Paris. In an Attic example of the fourth century "ὃ a companion 
extends toward her a garland as a sign of victory. Let the Aphrodite of this scene 
face front and hold in her hand the proffered garland and there results the motif of 
the statuettes, for she has at her shoulder an Eros. In this painting Paris is seated 
upon a rock, while in M. Bieber’s statuette Eros stands upon it. On a hydrja in 
Karlsruhe * the impending victory of Aphrodite is indicated by the garland which 
the goddess of Good Fortune is making for her. 

M. Bieber believes that the child beside Venus in the statuette cannot be Eros be- 
cause he is larger than the one perched on her shoulder and because he is without 

1 RM. 1988, pp. 261-276. 

2 Ibid., pl. 46. The present whereabouts of this statue is unknown. It was in the possession of M. 
Bieber. 3 Thid., figs. 1-3. 

‘ This apple is reported a restoration. Its position against the drapery raises the question whether 
any traces of a round object led the restorer to put an apple in the hand of the goddess. 

°Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung iii, pl. 244, no. 598; cf. Cook, Zeus i, pl. XTX. 6 FR, pl. 30 
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wings. The difference in size is readily explained by the positions of the Erotes. The 
one on the shoulder could not be made larger without producing a very clumsy 
effect. In painting, whence this motif was in the first instance taken, a very small 
Eros was not necessary. The omission of wings from the larger Eros finds a close 

parallel in a Meidian vase-painting.' Here the Eros about whom Aphrodite places 

her arm is without wings, whereas in exactly the same group on another vase he has 

them. Like the vase-painter, the sculptor of the statuette found it convenient to 

omit the wings.? But there are other considerations which favor the identification of 

the standing child as Eros. As early as the time of Hesiod the tradition was already 

established that Aphrodite had two companions, Eros and Himeros.* He says that 

Eros “‘ walked beside” her and that Himeros “followed.” That this tradition was 

known to the Meidian school is suggested by the appearance of a winged youth 

named Himeros in the erotic scenes on the hydriae of Populonia.‘ In any case, a pair 

of Erotes appears in the Judgment of Paris depicted on the hydria of Karlsruhe and 

this would prepare us to expect two in other versions of the story. One may then 

regard the winged figure beside Aphrodite as Eros, rather than Iulus, and the one 

at her shoulder as Himeros. Confirmatory evidence that the figure beside the god- 

dess is Eros is afforded by sculpture and terracottas. Reinach has assembled several 

examples.® In one, (a), Eros appears upon a rock at her side, as he does in an Athe- 

nian vase-painting of the late fifth century, where he stands near a draped female 

figure. Another example, (b), shows Eros on the left again, but upon a pedestal, 

which may be a substitute for a rough cube of rock. In the third instance, (c), the 

goddess holds her drapery with the left hand, as she does in the statuettes in the 

Louvre.’ A terracotta discovered in a grave at Corinth * represents a draped Aphro- 
dite holding the hand of a nude Eros, a subject inspired perhaps by the tradition, 
that she was his mother. Another terracotta represents a nude Aphrodite with Eros 

on a base at her left.* These citations attest a widespread representation of Aphro- 
dite with her child at her side either upon a rock, a pedestal or standing on the 
ground. If the sculptor of M. Bieber’s statuette intended to represent Iulus beside 
the goddess he should have given some hint that the chubby nude figure was not 

Eros occupying his customary place. 

The several statuettes in question have, in common with the Aphrodite in scenes 
of the Judgment of Paris, the presence of an Eros at the left shoulder of the goddess. 
This is his position both in an Attic vase-painting and on an ivory plaque from 
Kertch.'° The artist of these two could represent Eros hovering in air near the 
shoulder but the sculptor was obliged to place him upon it. The subject of all these 
representations is the same. Eros is either whispering a message about Paris to the 
goddess or receiving one from her. The earliest appearance of the little god at the 
shoulder of the goddess in scenes of the judgment seems to be a vase-painting by 


1 An aryballos in Ruvo, Nicole, Meidias, pl. VII, 4. 
2 On the wingless Eros see Neugebauer, Denkm. Gr. τι. Rém. Sculpt., text to pl. 78, col. 2. 
3 Theogony, 201. 4 Nicole, op. cit., pl. IIT. 5 Répertoire (a) ii, p. 376; (b) ii, 378; (c) iv, 231. 
6 Pfuhl, op. cit., iii, pl. 230, no. 579. 7 Bieber, loc. cit., figs. 2-3; fig. 2 above. 
8 Cartault, Terres Cuites Grecques, pl. I, p. 3; Winter, Die Ant. Terrakotten iii, 2, pl. 6, where several 
variants are assembled. 9 Pottier et Reinach, Nécropole de Myrina ii, pl. VII, no. 2. 
10 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 204B; cf. Roscher, Lex. s.v. Paris, p. 1616, fig. 6. 
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Makron, who depicts four Erotes hovering about her.'! Hence it is highly probable 
that the appearance in statuary of an Eros perched on the shoulder of the goddess 
marks her as the successful contestant for the prize of beauty, and that when in 
addition a garland is placed in her hand this subject becomes quite certain. A general 
consideration which confirms this interpretation is that the victory of Aphrodite 
over Hera and Athena was a popular theme in the Hellenistic-Roman world. A mosaic 
recently discovered at Syrian Antioch is an illustration.? Here the Aphrodite is fully 
draped, as in the statuettes. 

The earliest version in statuary of the victorious goddess seems to have been the 
Aphrodite in the Gardens by Alcamenes, which was closely copied in the Venus 
Genetrix by Arcesilaus. A terracotta copy of the former discovered at Myrina ὃ 
shows that the goddess held in her left hand an apple as a sufficient definition of the 
subject, while with her right she raised a loose end of her drapery like a Meidian 
figure. The exposure of one breast in this version may have a special purpose. 
Aristophanes, the fellow citizen of Aleamenes, used the word μῆλα “apples” of the 
breasts of attractive women. Paris caught a glimpse of the “‘apples”’ of Helen,‘ and 
on the “apples” of young women there is a bloom, κ᾽ επὶ τοῖς μήλοις ἐτπτανθεῖ." 
This figure of speech which compares a woman’s breast to an apple explains the 
choice of an apple as the prize of beauty. The goddess with the fairest “apple” re- 
ceived a golden apple as her prize. Aleamenes may have had this trope in mind when 
he uncovered one breast of his Aphrodite. The Venus of Melos is a modification of 
this motif more in accord with post-Praxitelean taste. Both breasts are exposed. 
The right hand held the drapery but since the drapery was dropped to the waist the 
hand had to go with it. In compensation the left hand which held the apple was 


raised. It was quite appropriate that the statue of Aphrodite on Melos, “Apple 
Island,” should hold the apple of beauty. It is perhaps safe to assume that a statuette 
like that at Fulda (fig. 3), which gives several pictorial elements, is later than those 
which place in the hand of the goddess the tell-tale apple as the sole means of 
identification. The inscription upon it read ἣ καλλίστη λαβέτω. 


G. W. ELpERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Pfuhl, op. cit., iii, pl. 153, no. 441. 
2 Antioch-on-the-Orontes, The Excavations, 1932, p. 44, fig. 3. 
8 Pottier et Reinach, op. cit., pl. VIII. 4 Tysis. 155. 5 Eecles. 903. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Excavations in Fezzan. In RendLinc., Serie vi, 
x, 1934, pp. 164-173, Braaio Pace gives a pre- 
liminary report on excavations in Fezzan, on the 


northern boundary of the Sahara, carried on in 
the regions about Murzuch, Traghen and Zuila by 
the Royal Geographic Society of Italy, under the 
auspices of the Duke of Aosta. Palaeolithic, neo- 
lithic and bronze age implements of flint and 
quartzite abound and in an area extending 160 
kilometers from ΕἸ Abiad to Tin Abanda the al- 
most incredible number of 45,000 tombs has been 
found. The campaign centered in the basin of 
Germa which preserves the name and occupies 
the site of the ancient Garama, the chief city of 
the Garamantes, known to us from the time of 
Herodotus. The tombs are of different types, cov- 
ered by mounds and crowned by one or two 
bifurcated stelae, or simple upright shafts like 
rough menhirs, or stones squared like obelisks. 
Human skeletal remains indicate men of high 
stature, dolichocephalic heads with high fore- 
heads, orthognathic profile, indicative of nobility 
and intelligence, differing completely from the 
negroid type, and closely akin to the ancient 
Mediterranean races. In the Tiareg, Sergio Sergi 
recognizes the pure descendants of the Gara- 
mantes. Different geological ages have existed 
here contemporaneously and reversions to pre- 
historic types of culture often seem provable by a 
rude, handmade pottery found along with Arre- 
tine ware. Leo Frobenius is soon to publish a book 
dealing with the rock-cuttings, sculptures and 
graffiti which may indicate a prehistoric fauna 
and culture in the Sahara region long before it 
became the vast desert of today. These will prove 
perhaps similar to the rock drawings of Liguria 
and the Pyrenees. 

Ex-Votos. In RendIinc., Serie vi, xi, 1935, 
pp. 42-79, ADALBERTO Pazzini discusses the sig- 
nificance of ex-votos, particularly those represent- 
ing, in wax, silver or gold, parts of the human 
body which were offered in ancient times to 
Asclepius, Poseidon and other gods, and in mod- 
ern times to the eikons of the saints and the Virgin 
Mary. He insists that we cannot safely transfer 
to antiquity motives that seem natural or even 
inevitable to us today and that, therefore, the 
feeling of gratitude that prompts such gifts now- 
adays may not have been the real motive orig- 
inally. How many people today when they cover 
the mouth in yawning know that originally the 
act was intended to keep out evil spirits or that 
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breaking the egg- or snail-shell after eating the 
contents is done in order to prevent sorcerers 
from using the shell in magic against the person 
who has eaten the contents? The earliest recorded 
case of such offerings is perhaps that found in the 
First Book of Samuel (Chap. V), where the Philis- 
tines for their offense against the Ark of the 
Covenant were smitten with hemorrhoids in their 
secret parts and with a plague of mice (or moles) 
and offered Jehovah five hemorrhoids and five 
mice of gold to propitiate His wrath. In Greece 
and Italy such offerings are first found in the 
fourth or third centuries B.c. Pazzini thinks that 
originally the part affected was regarded as hav- 
ing sinned against a divinity and as a sort of vi- 
carious offering or atonement an image of the 
part (perhaps supposed to be carrying the guilt, 
like the ‘scapegoat”’ of the Jews) was presented 
to the god by way of expiation, just as a king or 
patriotic citizen might sacrifice his life to atone 
for an offense of the whole people. The author 
discusses the offering of Isaac by Abraham and 
of Iphigeneia by Agamemnon as instances of such 
substitutions or vicarious offerings. Circumcision 
and cutting the hair of a priestess are symbolic of 
such devotio, the gift of the part symbolizing the 
whole. The gods of healing, Apollo (the destroyer) 
and Asclepius, wereoriginally, hethinks, malevolent 
deities who had to be propitiated. The article closes 
with a discussion of the origin of the myth of As- 
clepius in such a development from a malevolent to 
a benevolent deity, his symbol being the serpent 
(at first really the god himself) who knows the se- 
crets of the earth and can prognosticate the future. 

Bronze Age Discoveries in Hungary. In Ar- 
chaeologiai Ertesité 1, pp. 49-56, 
Tompa discusses three finds of gold wire, rings, 
and square wire made in various parts of Hungary. 
He believes that these objects, types of which are 
spread quite widely throughout Europe, were 
made for purposes of exchange and trade, much 
like money. The Hungarian gold-trade flourished 
in the latter part of the Bronze Age and the early 
Hallstatt period, but it died down with the ap- 
proach of the Scythian period. 

Two Early Bronze Age Cemeteries at Statzen- 
dorf, Lower Austria. K. WILLVONSEDER describes 
the ceramic and metal furniture from fourteen 
graves, of which one had cremated and the rest 
skeletal burials. Typologically, chiefly on the 
strength of the bronzes (especially pins and dag- 
gers), the two cemeteries, situated quite near one 
another, are assigned to Bronze Age A@ (after 
Reinecke). The finds certainly fit into contexts 
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typical of the Unetice (German “Aunjetitz’’) 
phase of the Early Bronze Age in Central Europe 
(originally named after the village Unetice near 
Praha). The author suggests that the term “‘ Aun- 
jetitz” should be restricted to Central Germany, 
Silesia (i.e., southeast Germany), and the “*Su- 
detenliinder” (presumably Bohemia and Mora- 
via). Willvonseder obviously fails to appreciate 
that a well rooted, generally recognized and ac- 
cepted term provides a convenience not at all 
diminished, nor endangered, by certain well 
known and appropriately respected local differ- 
entiations (Mitteilungen anthrop. Gesellschaft, 
Wien lxv, 1937, pp. 277 ff.). 


EGYPT 


The Pyramids. In Antiquity xii, 1988, pp. 
26-30, A. Lucas discus8ts the question whether 
the Giza pyramids were painted. He does 
not agree with Prof. Pochan that the first and 
second pyramids were originally coated with a 
siliceous-gypsum plaster painted red, but demon- 
strates that the color and hardness are merely the 
result of ordinary desert patination. 

Sakkara. Recent discoveries made by Professor 
Sem Bey Hassan, of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Department, at Sakkara are described in ILN., 
June 4, 1938, pp. 1000-1001. Work has been con- 
tinued near the step pyramid. Twelve mastabas 
were excavated. The colored reliefs on the walls 
included many scenes of daily life. One of the most 
important results of the past season at Sakkara 
was the discovery of the passage connecting the 
Valley Temple and the funerary chapel of King 
Unas, last Pharaoh of the Fifth Dynasty. Walls, 
ceiling and pavement are of limestone. The ceiling 
was painted blue to represent the sky. The walls, 
which are nine feet high, are covered with scenes 
and inscriptions. The passage is about seven yards 
wide and seven hundred and sixty-five yards long. 
The temple which lies to the east of the chapel has 
not been completely cleared. 

Ptolemaic Bronze Statuette. In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité 1, pp. 151-157, Doprovits de- 
scribes a small Egyptian bronze statue of Harpoc- 
rates in Budapest. He compares it with other 
specimens of the type and decides that it is most 
probably from the period of the Ptolemies when 
the Egyptians had just learned something of the 
spirit of Greek art and were absorbing it into their 
own work. 

Reconstruction of Twelfth-Dynasty Temple. 
In ILN., June 4, 1938, pp. 998-999, M. Curv- 
RIER, Director of Works at Karnak, describes the 
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recently completed reconstruction of a temple of 
Senusret I at Karnak. The necessity of strength- 
ening the foundations of the great pylon of 
Amenophis III afforded an opportunity to remove 
the early material which had been re-used in its 
construction; 951 blocks belonging to 
eleven different monuments have been recovered. 
Very few monuments of the Twelfth Dynasty are 
known. The white limestone building has a unique 


stone 


plan. The almost square temple rests on a high 
podium, with steps at the front and back. In the 
middle of each stairway is a ramp, down which a 
sled carrying the tent and statue of the god could 
slide. The superstructure consists of four columns 
on each side supporting architraves and a flat 
roof. The roof-slabs project to form the cornice. 
The columns on the front and back are rectangu- 
lar; those on the sides nearly square. A balustrade 
with a rounded top connects the columns. A sim- 
ilar balustrade also flanks the stairways. The 
building is adorned with reliefs and inscriptions. 
On the base is a table of numbers. On the outside 
of the base of the pillars and on the balustrade is 
a list of the provinces of Egypt, the oldest such 
list known. On the remaining surface of the col- 
umns are inscriptions and scenes of the king and 
the god, Amen-Re. The dedicatory inscription is 
carved on the lintels. It is stated that the temple 
was erected by Senusret I in honor of Amen-Re. 
The reconstructed temple is considered “‘the fin- - 
est standing monument of ancient Egypt.” 

Oil and Linen Monopolies. In Kos xxxvi, pp. 
143-154, Franciszek discusses the oil 
and linen monopolies in Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies as shown by Pap. Tebt. 703, which is prob- 
in the time of 
Euergetes I. In the oil monopoly the workmen 


ably from the third century B.c. 


were in government plants and received pay for 
their services. In the linen monopoly the plants 
were privately owned and the workmen sold the 
product to the king at a definite price, which did 
not in every case prevent the managers fram se- 
curing linen and putting it on sale illegally, for 
which act they could be fined. This involved the 
appointment of special officers and also the exist- 
ence of a special diagram or plan by which the 
flax was distributed to the factories. 
THE ORIENT 
MESOPOTAMIA 
Tepe Gawra. Writing in BASOR. 68, 1937, 
pp. 7-13, E. A. Spriser discusses the el-‘Obeid 
age at Tepe Gawra, represented by a good group 
of pottery, easily distinguishable from the local 
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pottery of Gawra XII, and giving ‘‘the most com- 
plete and revealing picture of the period that 
has yet been obtained from anywhere.” A possible 
origin of this imported ware is Samarra, though 
this is not conclusive. Speiser thinks a small pot 
unearthed by Mallowan at Chagar Bazar, Level 
5, instead of being a degenerate form of the Halaf 
technique, as Mallowan suggested, may be a rep- 
resentative of this same el-‘Obeid “‘sprig ware” 
found at Gawra. 

A_ group of terracotta animal figurines, all 
humped, from Tell Billa “IV,” immediately be- 
low the Hurrian level and dating several cen- 
turies after the Third Dynasty of Ur, appears to 
have been an early intrusion from the east, per- 
haps India, where the Mohenjo Daro excavations 
show such humped bulls in the third millennium. 
These figures were rare in Mesopotamia before 
the first millennium. 

Hurrian material found at Khafajeh and dating 
from the beginning of the second millennium con- 
firms earlier evidences of a gradual influx of Hur- 
rians about this time, preceding by about five 
centuries the appearance of large Hurrian pop- 
ulations at Nuzi and Billa. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Survey of Transjordania. Following up the 


explorations in Eastern Palestine by the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, NELSON 
GLUEcK reports in BASOR. 68, 1937, pp. 13-21 
the beginning of a more northerly exploration of 
the Ammonite Kingdom in Transjordan. It was 
one of the richest territories of E. Palestine. This 
survey helped to establish the northern boundary 
of the Nabataean Kingdom as marked by a line 
running eastward from the north end of the Dead 
Sea through MAdeba to the desert, with the ex- 
ception of a part of Peraea which lay between 
MaAdeba and the Dead Sea. Nabataean ware was 
found nearly everywhere south of the above- 
mentioned line and as far south as Arabia proper, 
but there was none north of the line. In Ammon 
were found numerous massively built circular 
fortress towers, inside which were large numbers 
of EI I-II sherds. Some of these towers stood 
alone while others adjoined rectangular buildings 
of similar massive style. Curiously, no outer city- 
walls occurred with any of these buildings, per- 
haps because the individual buildings were strong 
enough to require no outer walls for defense. EI 
I-II sherds were everywhere associated with these 
structures, indicating that they were built in the 
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Early Iron Age and not, as earlier investigators 
supposed, in Early Bronze or even more remote 
periods. The Ammonite civilization of this period 
appears to have been a flourishing one, with 
intense agricultural activity and an effective gov- 
ernment. Some Bronze Age sherds (but none later 
than MB I) were found in Ammon, thus showing 
a break in the incidence of permanent settlements 
between ca. 1800-1300 B.c., as in Gilead, Moab 
and Edom, and possibly throughout Transjordan, 
except in the Jordan Valley itself. Dr. Glueck does 
not, of course, accept a mere surface exploration as 
final and conclusive with respect to the question 
of dating all probable settlements in Transjordan. 

The Israelite Conquest. W. F. A.sricutr 
(BASOR. 68, 1937, pp. 22-26), examining the 
latest discoveries at Lachish and Megiddo for 
light on the history of Israel, finds the evidence 
for the destruction of the latest Canaanite town 
by Israel at Lachish to be dated 1231 B.c. This 
precedes by a very short time Merneptah’s defeat 
of Israel as recorded on the Israel stele (1230 
B.c.). These data are of decisive value for the 
dating of the main phase of the Israelite Con- 
quest. At Megiddo the Canaanite occupation 
lasted about three-quarters of a century longer, 
the latest evidence being an inscribed statue-base 
of Rameses VI (ca. 1154 B.c.). Dr. Albright re- 
gards the striking similarity between the twelfth- 
century ivories of Megiddo and the ninth-century 
ones of Samaria and Arslan Tash as evidence that 
Phoenician art of the later Iron Age descended 
directiy from Canaanite art of the 12th century. 
The appearance of definitely Israelite pottery at 
Megiddo before 1100 and after 1050 helps to date 
the Israclite conquest of that site. It also confirms 
Dr. Albright’s earlier view that the Song of 
Deborah belongs to ca. 1125 B.c. or the time be- 
tween strata VII and VI at Megiddo. Thus is 
demonstrated anew the service of archaeological 
exploration in supplying more exact chronological 
data for the hitherto shadowy early history of 
Israel, and especially for the dating of the Israelite 
Conquest of Canaan. 

A Grammar of the Phoenician Language. 
Utilization of archaeological materials for ad- 
vanced and more or less decisive historical and 
linguistic studies always deserves special atten- 
tion. An example of a very commendable essay in 
this direction is Z. S. Harris’ A Grammar of the 
Phoenician Language, two reviews of which have 
recently appeared (C. C. Torrey in JAOS. 57, 
1937, pp. 397-410, and L. Semkowsk1 in Biblica 
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xix, 1938, pp. 112-116). This grammar is based 
solely upon inscriptions known through archaeo- 
logical discovery of the monuments of Phoenicia. 
The most advanced methods of linguistic science 
are employed; full account is taken of all sources 
now available; the work is illuminated by com- 
parison with Hebrew and other Semitic languages. 
There is also presented a very able discussion of 
the origins of the Semitic alphabet in the light of 
the Serabit, Byblos, Ras Shamra and other recent 
archaeological discoveries. 

The Fourth Campaign at Mari. New discoveries 
at Tell Hariri (ancient Mari) are reported by 
Anpr& Parrot in Syria xix, pp. 1-29. The fourth 
campaign began December 30, 1936 and lasted 
fourteen weeks. The Temple of Ishtar, which 
was destroyed by Hammurabi, proved to be the 
latest of four superimposed sanctuaries. A fifth 
temple (d), situated 20 meters to the east of the 
Ishtar Temple, attests the cult of Ishtar at Mari 
in late Jemdet Nasr times or, at the latest, at the 
beginning of the Early Dynastic period. The 
same dating must be given to Tomb 300, which 
contained examples of the characteristic “scarlet 
ware,” well known from the Diyala area. This par- 
ticular section of Mari was established, to judge 
from trial soundings, in Jemdet Nasr times, but 
other sections of the site may go back as far as the 
Tell Halaf period. 

In the palace 220 rooms have been uncovered. 
The main entrance is now known to have been 
from the north. The study of this entrance has 
shown that the so-called “‘Hittite’’ gate is in 
reality Mesopotamian in origin. New texts found 
during the season number 6000-8000. Among the 
rulers there was one Enim-Dagan, who may have 
been the founder of the palace, or perhaps an am- 
bitious usurper. A foundation deposit (room 149) 
contained fragments of statuary. One of these 
fragments was inscribed with the name of Ld-ds- 
ga-an son of As-ma-ti-en, of unknown origin (per- 
haps Gutian?—E. A. S.). The finest piece of 
sculpture is a splendid alabaster head, 20 cm. 
high, which seems to represent a new type of war- 
rior. Did King Zimrilim bring this head as a 
tropby from one of his military expeditions? 

The Ziggurat Temple yielded beautifully sculp- 
tured lions, a fact of great interest in view of the 
statement in one of the texts that Zimrilim was a 
great lover of lions. 

Excavations at Tal Atchana. In AJ. xviii, 1938, 
pp. 1-28, Str Lponarp WooLLEy reports on the 
1937 excavations at Tal Atchana. Four successive 
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building-levels, dating from the twelfth to 
teenth centuries B.c., were 


the 
the 
earliest Hittite building yet known to us. (These 
excavations were also reported in AJA. xli, 1937, 
p. 608.) 

Tell Atchana. M. CLaupk F. A. ScHAEFFER dis- 
cusses the bearing of the recent discoveries at Tell 


uncovered. In 
writer's opinion one building, a palace, is 


Atchana on certain problems of comparative 
Syrian archaeology (Syria xix, pp. 30-37). He 
takes exception to the statement of the excavator, 
Sir Leonard Woolley, that these discoveries prove 
the cultural penetration of Northern Syria by the 
Hittites long before the fifteenth century B.c. The 
characteristic pottery of Atchana [V-III fails to 
exhibit any connections with the Anatolian wares 
of the Hittite period. Atchana pottery points 
rather eastwards (Nuzi, Tell Billa, Chagar Bazar) 
on the one hand, and towards Crete on the other. 
The Cretan connections are especially significant, 
because the Aegean motives in question may have 
been imported, in turn, from the East more than 
two millennia earlier. 

A distinctive cultural borderline appears to 
separate the area of Ras Shamra-Ugarit and the 
region of Atchana, N.E. of Antioch. Ras Shamra 
seems to represent the northernmost outpost of 
Canaanite expansion, while Atchana lay on the 
route by which Mesopotamian elements reached 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Ras Shamra Phonology. A. GuERINOoT combines 
a review of the cuneiform alphabet from Ras 
Shamra with several phonetic speculations (cbid. 
pp. 38-46). 

An Iron Age Fortress. In his recent explora- 
tions of the Wadiel-Arabah, Dr. NeLson GLUECK 
discovered the remains of a hitherto unknown 
fortress, Khirbet Hamr Ifdan. From surface pot- 
tery, it is dated in the Early Iron Age and must 
have been the seat of a strong garrison. The period 
of its greatest activity belonged to the time of 
Solomon. The existence of this rich mineral field 
provides an interesting footnote to Biblical his- 
tory and explains the long and bitter warfare be- 
tween Israel and Edom, which was fought for 
control of the mines and access to the Gulf of 
Akabah and the seaport Ezion-geber (PEFQ., 
January, 1938). 

Ai. Professor Lops, “Les fouilles d’Ai et 
l’époque de l’entrée des Israelites en Palestine” 
in Vol. ii of Mélanges Franz Cumont, concludes 
that Ai was in ruins between 2000 and 1200 B.c. 
and suggests that the Hebrew name H4-‘Ai 
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implies that it was a ruin when the Hebrews oc- 
cupied that part of Palestine. He identifies Ai 
and Bethel and concludes that the accounts in 
Jud. 1: 22-26 and Josh. 7-8 are variants of the 
same tradition (PEFQ., January, 1938). 

Exodus. Major C. S. Jarvis, late Governor of 
Sinai, has an interesting article on the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings of the Israelites. Geologists 
maintain that the climate of Sinai has not changed 
during the last 5000 years. The rainfall has not 
diminished much, and there has been no volcanic 
activity in Sinai during the last million years. 
There are only a few tamarisk trees, the source of 
manna, in southern Sinai, but on the Mediter- 
ranean coast they are quite numerous. In Septem- 
ber and October large numbers of quail come to 
the shore from the Mediterranean, but such is 
not the case on the shore of South Sinai. Accord- 
ingly, he chooses a region in the North as the 
place of the Wanderings. He suggests Gebel Hellal 
as the site of the giving of the Law and Bardawil 
Lake as the Yam Siph. He assumes that the 
Israelites were fleeing on the sand-spit between 
the Sea and Bardawil Lake and that the Egyp- 
tians, in trying to cross the clay pan to head off 
the Israelites, were bogged for about 12 to 18 
hours and finally destroyed by the inrushing of the 
sea. The pillar and cloud by day and that of fire 
by night are the phenomena of one of the violent 
storms that come up on the Sinai coast in the 
spring (PEFQ., January, 1938). 

The Worship of Yahweh. In a critical review of 
Auerbach’s “‘Wueste und gelobtes Land II” 
(Kirjath Sepher xv, 1938, pp. 68-70), W. F. At- 
BRIGHT opposes the current notion that there was 
a fundamental difference between Yahwistic 
worship at Jerusalem and at Bethel. Albright 
holds that the cherubs of Jerusalem and the golden 
calves of Bethel served a similar purpose. In the 
shrines at both cities alike, Yahweh was consid- 
ered the invisible God. He was merely conceived 
of as standing on a calf at Bethel but as sitting on 
a throne borne by two cherubs (human-headed, 
winged lions) at Jerusalem. The golden calves 
were as purely accessory as the cherubs. 


ASSYRIA 


Sennacherib. In RendLinc., Serie vi, x, 1934, 
pp. 475-478. G. Fur.ani writes of an inscription 
of Sennacherib, found near Kakzu. The signs are 
clearly cut but the stone is badly worn. The inter- 
pretation is, however, quite certain. It reads: 
‘*Sennacherib, the great King, the King of the uni- 
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verse, King of the country of ASSur, the inside 
wall and the outside wall of Kakzu has caused to 
be built anew, has raised it like a mountain.” 
The inscription resembles closely inscriptions 
found at Nineveh and published recently by Es- 
sad Nassouchi (“‘Textes divers relatifs ἃ lhis- 
toire de l’Assyrie,” MDOG. iii, 1927, p. 19). 


GREECE 
AEGEAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Sacrificial Hearth. The sacrificial hearth, lately 
found in the temple of Apollo Delphinios at 
Dreros in Crete, had as its prototype the family 
hearth of the Mycenaean megaron, according to 
Marecuerita Guarpucct, Studi e Mater. d. Stor. 
delle Relig. xiii, 1937, pp. 159-165. 

Herakles. In Eos xxxviii, pp. 901-909, Fanny 
BauMBERG considers the origin of Herakles. She 
believes he was a pre-Doric hero. Such exploits as 
the conquest of the Nemean Lion speak rather of 
a date before the use of iron and other metals and 
before the rise of a great civilization such as that 
of Mycenae. She therefore holds that Herakles is 
the μέγιστος κοῦρος of Mycenae and was at one 
time the consort of Hera, whence his name. With 
the Dorian invasions, the barbarians entered into 
the service of the Mycenaean kings and, fas- 
cinated by Herakles, adopted him. He was then 
grafted into the tradition of Zeus and became hos- 
tile te his original mother, Hera, who was still the 
deity of the Mycenaeans. 

The Aegean Culture. In Kos xxxvii, pp. 225- 
238, Kazimrers Majewski reviews the general 
situation in the Mediterranean basin in Aegean 
times and outlines some of the chief problems. 

Asine, etc. In Archaeologiai Ertesité 1, pp. 
31-48, AxEL Persson reviews the Swedish ex- 
cavations at Asine, where the earliest finds go 
back to 3000 B.c. Among the finds was an inscrip- 
tion midway between Cretan and Cypriote, but 
which can be read as Greek. The richest period at 
the site is the Middle Helladic. About 50 geo- 
metric tombs and several chamber tombs have 
also been found, but not yet excavated. The ex- 
ceptionally rich beehive tomb excavated by the 
Swedes at Dendra near Midea in the Argive 
plain is discussed. In this were discovered a num- 
ber of fine pieces in precious metals, a cup 18 cm. 
in diameter, a large gold collar, etc., one of the 
largest finds since the time of Schliemann at’ 
Mycenae. The rich chamber tomb, a cenotaph 
containing a large collection of bronzes in excellent 
condition and with the wood still intact on some 
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pieces is also reviewed. At Berbati east of Mycenae 
were discovered three Mycenaean tombs and a 
beehive tomb with a large number of vases of the 
“palace” style. The vases had been broken at the 
time of burial. The author then summarizes his 
views on early Greek chronology; the first inva- 
sion coming from Cyprus and bringing copper 
about 3000 B.c.; the Ionian invasions about 2000, 
with the sacking of Crete about 1700; about the 
same time, the invasion of the Achaeans, by way 
of Thessaly; the final overthrow of Crete about 
1400; and the invasion of the Dorians about 
1100 B.c. 

Two Beehive Tombs in Bulgaria. In Bulletin de 
l'Institut Archéologique Bulgare xi, pp. 1-116, 
B. Fitow describes two beehive tombs found near 
the village of Mezek in southwest Bulgaria. One 
grave at Kurt-Kale had been largely destroyed 
in antiquity, but the other at Mal-Tepe was still 
unplundered and the authorities were able to se- 
cure all the objects found in it. The beehive 
chamber of the latter, with its rectangular side 
chambers, is strikingly similar to the beehive 
tombs of Mycenae, save that the stones are 
bound together with iron clamps. Among the ob- 
jects found were some of gold, but the chief 
items were of bronze. These included a candel- 
abrum, supported by a dancing satyr holding a 
calyx and wearing a kalathiskos. This statue seems 
to be of early Hellenistic date and is a remodelling 
of the dancing satyr of the Berlin Museum and a 
marble statue of the British Museum. The inner 
tomb was shut off by bronze doors as in Mace- 
donian tombs. The whole structure seems to date 
from the fourth century B.c. and undoubtedly 
represents a native development of an earlier 
Mycenaean tradition which had vanished from 
Greece. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology in Greece 1936-1937. A summary 
of the archaeological discoveries in Greece 1986- 
1937 by Gprarp M. Young treats the excava- 
tions in Athens and Attica, the Megarid, the 
Peloponnese, the Ionian islands, central Greece, 
Macedonia, the Aegean islands, Crete, Cyprus, 
and Turkey (JHS. lvii, 1937, pp. 119-146). 

The Rise of The Polis. In answer to the theory 
maintained by Berve (Ant. xii, 1936, pp. 1 ff. 
and Miltiades, 1937) that the Polis arose out of 
conflicts with the great political leaders around 
500 V. EnRENBERG demonstrates on the basis 
of contemporary sources, beginning with the fa- 
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miliar period of the Persian wars and working 
backwards, that the date of the rise of the Polis 
may be put roughly in the eighth century B.c. 
Ehrenberg uses as his evidence the conception of 
the Polis in Aeschylus’ Suppliants and Seven 
Against Thebes and in Pindar. For the sixth cen- 
tury he cites inscriptions, the much disputed 
Psephisma of Salamis, the decree of the Elean 
Chaladrion, the treaties between two states, such 
as that between Elis and Heraea, for the peaceful 
settlement and discussion of all disputes, an hon- 
orary decree of Cyzicus of the early decades of 
the sixth century and the law of Chios (ca. 600 
B.c.), which indicates, at a date previous to its 
composition, a Polis of advanced and well devel- 
oped state-form. The plea of Solon to the citizens 
of Athens to free the Polis of the dangerous stasis 
within it presumes that the Polis already exists. 
The documents cited show that the internal 
formation of the state implied a system of politi- 
cal existence natural and vital to the Greek. 
Berve has confused “Polis” and “democratic 
Polis.” The Polis, historically speaking, means 
the state, almost always a walled Polis-town, of 
which the formation may be dated around 800 
B.c. The great political leaders, not only tyrants 
and princes, but also legislators and Aesymnetae, 
did not bring the Polis into being (JHS. lvii, 
1987, pp. 147-159). 

Amasis and the Greeks in Egypt. That the ac- - 
cepted reconstruction of the Hellenic policy of 
Amasis misinterprets statements of Herodotus 
and ignores the archaeological evidence provides 
the reason for a new study of this subject by 
R. M. Cook. Against the view commonly adopted 
that Amasis was put on the throne by a strong 
nationalist party, Cook suggests that about 565 
B.c., to please this party, he concentrated the 
Greeks in Naucratis, which was reorganized, if 
not founded at this time; that at the same time 
he brought to Memphis from Stratopeda (usually 
equated with Daphnae and Tell Defenneh) the 
Greek and Carian mercenaries. Cook holds that 
the Greek settlement at Naucratis was founded 
about 615-610 B.c. There were apparently Greek 
mercenaries on the eastern frontier from the time 
of Psammetichos I until the Persian conquest. A 
concentration of Greek traders is mentioned by 
Herodotus of which the object and date are uncer- 
tain. This concentration did not affect mer- 
cenaries. The policy of Amasis is probably to be 
interpreted as balanced between conciliation of 
the Egyptian nationalists and fear of Persia. It 
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is not known what Amasis did at Naucratis. 
Amasis did not necessarily leave Stratopeda at 
the beginning of his reign. Stratopeda is not Tell 
Defenneh or Daphnae. Tell Defenneh may be 
Daphnae. Tell Defenneh provides no sure date for 
archaeology. Herodotus on Amasis and the 
Greeks in Egypt is not wholly reliable. The key 
to the problem lies with the archaeologists in 
Egypt (JHS. lvii, 1937, pp. 227-237). 

The Rise of the Spartan State. In Klio xxx, 
1937, pp. 269-289 (‘Die Entstehung des spar- 
tanischen Staates”’), THomas LENsScHAU adduces 
evidence for the historicity of Lycurgus whom he 
dates ca. 600-580 B.c. and whom he largely credits 
with the introduction of the ἀγωγή. or so-called 
“Spartan Discipline.” With Lycurgus he as- 
sociates Chilon (first Ephor ca. 556-55) in the 
reforms which affected Sparta’s internal and 
external policies ca. 590-580, namely the change 
in life at Sparta, the reorganization of the army, 
the restriction of her domain to the territory then 
held, the avoidance of foreign influence, and the 
extension of Spartan power through a clever 
policy of alliances. The early history of Sparta 
from before 750 to ca. 565 B.c. is outlined at the 
end after the discussion of special points which 
are supported by evidence from ancient sources 
and modern studies. (The reviewer would date 
the Dorian Invasion of Laconia long before 750, 
however.) 

I. Before 750. Conquest by the Dorians of the 
northern Eurotas plain and occupation of the bor- 
derlands in the northwest and east; founding of 
Sparta. 

If. From 750-700. Annexation by treaty of 
Amyclae (which had apparently been able to 
withstand the Spartan aggression) and conquest 
of the southern plain. A synoikismos seems indi- 
cated in the case of Amyclae. In this period was 
introduced the great Rhetra, which has been 
wrongly dated in the first half of the 8th century 
and incorrectly attributed to Lycurgus. It pro- 
vided for the organization of the (then existing) 
state with the demos (δᾶμος) in control, for a 
gerousia of thirty (including the kings), and other 
matters (Plut., Lyk., 6.). Introduction of the 
Helotia and Perioikis. The need for labor in the 
conquered land resulted in the pre-Dorian popula- 
tion (‘“‘Achaeans”’) becoming serfs. The Perioikoi 
were of Dorian stock but, being needed to guard 
the frontiers, could not settle in Sparta and be- 
come members of the governing class. 

III. From 700-670. Development of the Perioi- 
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kis in southwest and southeast. Their naturally 
growing number was augmented by disenfran- 
chised Spartiatai. Some of the latter chose to emi- 
grate and hence the founding of Tarentum ca. 700. 

IV. From 670-650. The First Messenian War. 
Conquest and securing of the coastal] plains. 

V. From 650-610. After the successful war, the 
kings were able to insert a clause in the Rhetra, 
modifying the powers of the Demos. As a result of 
the ensuing conflict, a compromise was effected 
in the institution of the Ephorate (ca. 630). 
Lenschau doubts the historicity of the early fig- 
ures in the Ephor List which is made to begin ea. 
754-53. 

VI. From 610-582. The Second Messenian 
War. Conquest of the middle plain. Alliance with 
Elis (ca. 590-580) and establishment of the Olym- 
pian Truce through the representatives Lycurgus 
and Iphitus of Sparta and Elis, respectively. Both 
are shown to be historical figures. It was only later 
when the ‘“‘Lycurgus legend”- had grown that, 
along with Lycurgus, Iphitus, an historical Elean, 
was relegated to the remote past and made a 
mythical or a legendary figure. 

VIL. From 590-580. Reform of Lycurgus. Intro- 
duction of the agogé and of the new tactics. Battles 
with Tegea. The change that took place at Sparta 
at this time was too sudden to be the result of a 
long development. It was the work of one man or 
of a group of like-minded men. Lycurgus is the 
leading figure in this change but Tyrtaeus and 
Chilon may have been associated with him in this 
reform which affected both the internal life and 
the foreign policy of Sparta. Military efficiency 
becomes the aim of Sparta. 

VIII. About 565. Treaty with Tegea. Begin- 
nings of the Lacedaemonian Symmachia. 

In conclusion, Lenschau shows how the “ Ly- 
curgus iegend” arose. The Rhetra, according to 
tradition, had been inspired by the Delphian 
Oracle. So Lycurgus, probably to gain the sup- 


.port of the peopie, likewise credited Delphi with 


his reforms. Herodotus (I, 65) mentions the oracle 
—naturally after he had successfully accomplished 
his task as lawgiver—and the directions for divine 
honors to be accorded Lycurgus. But the Lace- 
daemonians, too proud to allow Delphi the credit 
for their own thoroughly Dorian institutions, 
preclude any connection with Delphi by pushing 
Lycurgus back into the past and he was eventually 
assigned a place in the Eurypontid period. Thus 
the Rhetra came to be assigned to him and today 
by many scholars he is either dated at least a 
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century too early or is even considered a legendary 
figure. But Lenschau believes that the reform of 
the sixth century is the work of an actual, his- 
torical Lycurgus. 

The Hill Σικελία at Athens. In RendLinc., 
Serie vi, ix, 1933, pp. 91-102, Giacomo Caputo 
endeavors to locate a hill near Athens known to 
the ancients as Σικελία. For this the literary 
sources are given by Milchoefer and the recent 
bibliography is found in Judeich. Dio Chrysostom 
XVII (Περὶ πλεονεξίας, Arnim, II, 248), in 
connection with the territorial aims of the Atheni- 
ans, tells us that the oracle had advised them 
προσβαλεῖν τῇ πόλει τὴν Σικελίαν (“to add 
Sicily to Athens’’) and from Pausanias (viii, 
11, 12), who cites this oracle as among many such 
that were fatally misunderstood, we learn that 
the oracle issued from Dodona and that, because 
of the use of the word oikiseiv we may reasona- 
bly infer that the hill was not only outside the 
walls but was uninhabited. From Suidas, s.v. 
σικελίξειν, we find that the hill was, like Sicily, 
τρισκελής. Among those who have labored over 
its identification Leake thought that it might be 
the so-called Froschmaul on the west slope cf 
Lycabettus, but this certainly has nothing trian- 
gular about it and was not near the city wall. 
Curtius located it near the Mouseion hill west 
of the Areopagus but on its eastern slope, and 
made the epithet τρισκελής apply to the juncture 
of the long wall with the wall of circumvallation 
of the city proper. Caputo, in agreement with 
Lolling, locates it on a three-crested hill west of 
the Mouseion hill, known today as the Παλαιὰ 
Σφαγεῖα, which, when seen from the hill of Philo- 
pappus, has three summits of 78.8 m., 74.6 m. 
and 64.2 m. in height, respectively. 

A Cemetery in Bulgaria. In 1. ulletin de I’ Insti- 
tut Archéologique Bulgare xi, pp. 117-170, Ivwan 
WELKov describes a series of graves excavated 
in 1932 and 1933 near Mezek and Svilengrad. 
They are of the mound type and around Mezek 
most of them can be dated in the fifth or fourth 
centuries B.c. In them were found chiefly pieces 
of pottery, including some red-figured ware. 
Remains of Roman buildings were also found in 
the neighborhood. The mound graves near Svilen- 
grad seem to date from the second century A.D., 
as was shown also by some coins that were dis- 
covered in them. 

Odysseus. In Eos xxxvii, pp. 166-198, Fanny 
BauMBERG discusses the political theories of the 
Odyssey. She considers Odysseus an ideal king 
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relying upon the support of the common man in a 
struggle against the grasping aristocracy. In all 
this the poem offers a sharp contrast to the Tliad 
which is based on a purely aristocratic psychol- 
ogy. 
ARCHITECTURE 

Comments on the Construction of Hellenistic 
Theatres. In Dioniso iv, 1934, pp. 93-99, PaoLo 
Enrico Artas discusses briefly the theatre at Zea 
in the Piraeus and the one at Thera, describing 
the existing remains and making a few new in- 
terpretations. There were two theatres at the 


Piraeus. There are rous references in i 
iraeus. There are numerous references in in- 


scriptions to the one on Munychia, but the site is 
covered by the modern town. Enough remains 
of the theatre near the harbor of Zea to recon- 
struct it accurately. It was situated in a natural 
hollow. Nothing remains of the seats and steps 
of the superstructure. Cuttings indicate that 
the cavea was divided into thirteen sections of 
seats. The lowest limestone step of the cavea is 
preserved. There are cuttings on it for wooden 
seats. The stylobate of the proskenion, which was 
of Hymettan marble, was thirty-four metres in 
length. Traces on the surface give the position of 
fourteen free-standing columns across the front. 
They were 0.49 m. in diameter and the intercol- 
umniation was 1.39 m. The surface of the marble 
between the columns is rough, but there is abso- 
lutely no trace of cuttings for screen walls, doors’ 
or pinakes. It must be assumed rather that the 
final work of smoothing down the surface was 
never completed. The proskenion was about 3.68 
m. in height. This theatre is dated in the second 
century B.c. on epigraphical evidence. 

The theatre at Thera, built during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor (181-145 B.c.), is ap- 
proximately contemporary. Arias disagrees with 
Dérpfeld on the interpretation of some of the 
evidence. As in the theatre at the Piraeus the 
proskenion was a colonnaded loggia. There were 
no paraskenia. In the theatre at Thera the:cavea 
terminated at the top in a rectangular construc- 
tion, perhaps a portico, facing on streets which 
ran above and behind the theatre. This portico is 
contemporary with the rest of the structure. 

These theatres are some of the first examples 
of the transformation which the Greek scene- 
building underwent in the Hellenistic period. 


SCULPTURE 


The Hermes and Dionysos at Olympia. In con- 
nection with the controversy raised over the 
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Hermes in the AJA. in 1931, H. W. Law points 
out in answer to S. Casson (JHS. lvii, 1937, p. 
80) that Pausanias in other cases mentions the 
removal of original statues to Rome, which 
raises the presumption that where he makes no 
such statement the original remained (JHS. lvii, 
1937, pp. 247-248). 

A Marble Head at Poltava. In Kos xxxviii, 
pp. 76-78, Kazim1erz MasEwski describes a fe- 
male marble head which was found near Kiev 
and is now at Poltava: It is 7 cm. in height and is 
fairly well preserved except for the nose. It seems 
to have been broken from a statuette and is proba- 
bly a work of the Hellenistic period. It has strong 
affinities with statues of the type of Praxiteles but 
is much sterner in expression. It is significant 
for the spread of Greek culture that such a statue 
should be found so far in the interior in Scythian 
territory. 

The Poseidon Isthmios of Lysippos. A bronze 
statuette of Poseidon, .175 m. in height, excellently 
preserved, of fine quality and workmanship, now 
in Holland, is published by ANNIE ZADOKS-JITTA. 
The god is represented leaning forward on his 
raised and bent right leg. His right forearm rests 
on his thigh, his left hand is raised and undoubt- 
edly held a trident. The type is known from sev- 
eral marbles, the most famous of which is the 
Lateran statue, as well as from bronzes and Hel- 
lenistic and Roman coins. The statuette has a 
remarkably Lysippan appearance in its propor- 
tions, in the long limbs and small head, in the 
rich modelling of the back, and in the typical 
tri-dimensional character of the figure. Lysippan 
characteristics are further noted in the rendering 
of the hair, the crescent-shaped line above the 
shallow navel, the triangular depression at the 
waist, the deep groove along the spine. It is known 
that Lysippos made a bronze statue of Poseidon 
for the Corinthians. The name of Lysippos has 
been frequently mentioned in connection with this 
type, but absolute identification has been ham- 
pered by the non-Lysippan appearance of the best 
example, the Lateran statue, which has been 
much restored. All arguments against the author- 
ship of this type by Lysippos are refuted by this 
bronze statuette. It may perhaps be attributed 
to the Greek school of copyists working in the 
second century B.c. for export to Italy (JHS. 
lvii, 1937, pp. 224-226). 

A Late Hellenistic Group. A. Scuoper in RM. 
lii, 1937, pp. 83-93, publishes a hitherto un- 
known group in private possession at Graz. 
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Three small satyrs of half life-size are attacked 
by a huge snake about 2.50 m. long. The satyr 
in the center is on the ground dying, the two side 
figures are on their knees and still fighting. A 
similar group is mentioned in a letter of 1488 
A.D.: “three small fauns and a snake” found near 
S. Pietro in Vincoli, thus probably in the Golden 
House of Nero. Weege (in JdJ. xxviii, 1913, pp. 
232 ff.) believed this letter to refer to the Lao- 
coin, but the size is not suitable. The replica in 
Graz is said to have been found at Spalato. The 
original for both was probably a late Hellenistic 
group, similar in style to the Laocoén, but in 
motive and size the next parallel is the group of a 
dying satyr involved in the coils of a snake, be- 
tween the fragments of two other figures, in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori (Stuart Jones, Cat. of 
the Pal. Cons., p. 81, No. 8, Pl. 28). The explana- 
tion as a part of a gigantomachy must be wrong, 
because the satyr in the group of the gods is dying. 
It may have been a counterpart to the group in 
Graz. Both groups are one-sided groups, all 
important parts being shown in such a way that 
they are best understood in front view (ef. 
Krahmer, “Die einansichtige Gruppe und die 
spiithellenistische Kunst,” NGG. 1927, pp. 1 ff.) 
Other examples of this type are the Pan-Daphnis 
group, the satyr-nymph group, and the group of 
a satyr pulling a thorn from the foot of a Pan 
(Cf. Hauser-Arndt-Lippold, text to Br.Br., pls. 
731-2). The group of Silenus and Hermaphroditus 
(Br.Br., pls. 731-2; Schmidt, Festschrift Arndt, 
pp. 99 ff.), however, belongs, in the opinion of 
Schober, to an earlier period of the highest de- 
velopment of Hellenistic art in the time of the 
Pergamene altar, when the back and side views 
also were worked out satisfactorily. The new 
satyr group belongs to the latest period of Hel- 
lenistic sculpture. 

The Date of the Small Attalid Votary Groups. 
The usual date of the small figures of Gauls, 
Persians, Amazons and giants, scattered in vari- 
ous museums and collected by Bienkowski (Die 
Gallier in der hellenistischen Kunst) is ca. 200 
B.c. This date has recently been defended by 
Schweitzer (Abh. Leipz. Akad. xliii, 1936, pp. 
97 ff.), but it has been attacked by Lippold (GGA. 
1914, pp. 352 f.). Krahmer (“Die einansichtige 
Gruppe in der hellenistischen Kunst,” GGA. 1927, 
p. 71) and Schober (JOAT. xxviii, 1933, pp. 107 
ff. and RM. lii, 1937, p. 90) believe them to be 
of the period of Attalos IT (159-38) or ΠῚ (138- 
133 B.c.). RupotpH Horn in the RM. lii, 1937, pp. 
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140-163 now tries to prove the later date by a 
thorough analysis of the modelling of the features 
of the heads and of the rendering of the hair. 
He contrasts the heads from the large frieze of the 
altar of Pergamon with early Hellenistic and Late 
Classical heads of the fourth century B.c. While 
in the latter the construction of the head is the 
main dominating feature, in the Hellenistic heads 
the soft parts and their movements play the lead- 
ing part. The natural forms are exaggerated, 
strong changes of light and dark areas give the 
impression of sensual fullness, energy and ecstatic 
movement. The pathos and the contrasts are 
stronger than in the delicate modelling of the 
early Hellenistic period. The late Hellenistic 
period, on the other hand, as represented by the 
laocoén, though depending on the high baroque 
represented by the Pergamene altar, renders the 
forms flatter, sharper, more linear and with many 
small details, which are, however, only added to 
each other and not united into a whole. In the 
opinion of Horn the smaller Attalid groups take 
their place in the history of art after the Perga- 
mene altar in the direction which later leads to 
the Laocoén. He places them between the Bar- 
berini satyr, which he dates in the early second 
century, and the satyr with foot-clapper, which 
he dates in the second half of the second century. 
Horn thus agrees with Krahmer, whose paper 
published after his death (NGG., NF 1, 1936, pp. 
217 ff.) has the same title, “ Hellenistische Képfe,” 
that Horn has given to his paper. Horn’s paper 
is the first of a series in which he promises to 
contribute to the problems of dating Hellenistic 
sculpture. Horn’s first article proves that indeed 
this period is still in great need of investigation. 
Unpublished Sicilian Sculptures. Guipo 
TINI publishes (RM. lii, 1937, pp. 64-73) a statu- 
ette of a young man found near Gela, in the style 
of the first half of the fourth century B.c. and a 
fragment of a Hellenistic relief found in Catania. 
The relief shows a little satyr crouching on the 
ground and working on a greave. Almost the same 
figure appears in the same place on a relief in 
the Louvre with the representation of the work- 
shop of Hephaistos. The god fabricates the armor 
of Achilles with the help of a satyr-cyclops.-The 
same subject appears on Pompeian wall-paintings 
(Curtius, Wandmalerei Pompejis, pp. 222 ff.), 
with the difference that Thetis is also present. 
The fragment from Catania has indeed the re- 
mains of a female foot indicating the presence of 
Thetis in the Sicilian relief. The fragments of 
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another relief with the story of Polyphemus and 
Ulysses also found in Catania may come from 
the same building. 

Some Comic Statuettes. In Dioniso v, 1935, 
pp. 1-8, GrusEprE Procacci publishes five statu- 
ettes of comic type, which are in the Museum at 
Florence. The oldest is of terracotta with traces 
of red and white color. It is from Boeotia, 12.5 
cm. in height, and is dated in the late fourth or 
third century B.c. It represents a man with head 
and back deformed, large projecting ears, flat 
nose and spindly legs, which are in marked con- 
trast to the grossness of the upper body. The 


large, parted lips give the face a comic expression 


of stupidity. In his right hand he carries an apple. 
The figure is probably a caricature of a boy pre- 
senting his loved one with an apple, a favorite 
gift of lovers. 

The a Graeco-Roman 
bronze, 19 cm. high. It is a vivacious representa- 
tion of an old man, slightly paunchy, bald, with a 
flat nose and a long curly beard. He stands in a 
thoughtful attitude, frowning, with his head on 
one side, right arm raised and the hand resting 
against the brow. The left arm is missing. He is 
dressed in a short tunic with a cloak flung cover 
his right shoulder. Particularly noteworthy are the 
closed lips and serious expression. The figure de- 


second statuette is 


notes profound meditation with a certain comic 
ostentation. It is a representation of a character-: 
type common in Greek and Roman comedies. 

The third figure is a little Graeco-Roman bronze 
4 cm. high, representing a seated servant. It is 
of excellent workmanship. The figure is depicted 
seated on a square block, possibly intended as an 
altar. The right leg is crossed over the left, the 
head is bent and supported by the palm of the 
right hand. The face wears an expression of gloom 
and discontent. It is probably meant to suggest a 
servant seated in a moment of rest, reflecting 
discontentedly on his lot, as, for example, Geta in 
the Phormio of Terence (I, 4, 1 ff.). " 

The other two statuettes are of the Roman 
period and are of, minor importance. One is a 
curious little figure with grotesque features, and a 
large accentuated phallos. The dancing pose sug- 
gests that the figure is a variation of the more or 
less comic type of ἀγυρτής in the dance. The fifth 
is another little bronze, 6.5 cm. in height, repre- 
senting a man completely wrapped up in a kind 
of paenula. It is pulled up over his head into a 
pointed hood. Only his face is revealed. A bit of 
his tunic shows below the cloak. His right arm is 
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completely covered, but he carries some sort of an 
attribute. It is not possible to identify it pre- 
cisely, but it is probably a little pail or small 
basket, or some other such receptacle. The figure 
may perhaps be interpreted as a farmer coming in 
to town to sell his produce. 

An Ex-Voto in Syracuse. In Rend Linc., Serie 
vi, xi, 1935, pp. 605-608, Paoto Emitio Arias, 
in connection with an ez-voto rectangular block 
of tufaceous stone, now in the Museo Nazionale 
di Siracusa (No. 46996), on which are carved in 
high relief three draped female figures with two 
little Paniskoi at right and left of the group, 
treats of the cult of the nymphs in Sicily. He 
compares the relief with a more famous one found 
at Camaro in 1891, which has been discussed by 
Orsi (NS. 1912, pp. 456 ff.), Delbrueck (4A. 1914, 
p. 203), Pace (Arte e artisti della Sicilia antica, 
p. 75, n. 2) and Putorti (Arch. Stor. Sic. Or. 1923, 
p. 203) and which, though almost identical with 
the Syracusan relief, lacks the little figures of Pan. 
Both represent three nymphs with long chitons 
hieratically draped, with himatia, the hems of 
which are raised by the left hand, while the right 
hand gathers the folds to the breast. They have 
kalathos-like headdresses and their braided 
locks fall to the shoulders. In the Syracuse relief, 
which is very poorly preserved, the Pan at the 
right bears a syrinx and the one at the left has his 
face turned upward toward the nymph near him. 
Both have goat legs. The worship of the nymphs 
in Syracuse is attested by the tradition of Hera- 
kles sacrificing at the fountain of Cyane (Di- 
odorus Siculus IV, 23, 4) and by the testimony 
of Timaeus (Apud Athenaeus VI, 250) who 
speaks of drunken orgies, dances and sacrifices 
at the fountain, that lasted all night long. Putorti 
identifies these nymphs with the Mntépes whose 
worship had been introduced from Crete and 
who were especially reverenced at Engyon. 
These solemn figures have little resemblance to 
the light and graceful dancing figures of many 
Greek reliefs but are of a more staid, almost stolid, 
Sicilian type, like the terracotta busts of Demeter 
and Kore. The treatment of the drapery suggests 
that of the Artemis of Larnaka (Cyprus), or the 
muses of the Mantinean Altar basis. The relief 
dates perhaps from the fourth or third century 
B.C. 

Terracottas in Budapest. In the Archaeologiai 
Ertesité. 1, pp. 57-74, ZoutAN OroszAn describes 
fifteen terracottas from Greece and South Italy 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Budapest. Some 
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of these are masks of a god, perhaps Zeus or 
Dionysus, busts of women from South Italy 
(Tarentine work) and cult scenes from South 
Italy. Some of the works are of good periods and 
all deserve more attention than they have re- 
ceived. 


VASES 
Two Black-Figured Lekythoi. In Dawna 


Sztuka i, pp. 25-29, Kazimierz Butas discusses 
two black-figured lekythoi from about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century B.c. Both are of careless 
workmanship and the author does not try to 
attribute them to any artist. The one carries a 
design of Sisyphus rolling the stone (painted 
white and resembling a disk) with Cerberus 
behind him and a column marking the palace 
of Hades. The other is perhaps a genre scene of 
hoplites sitting on each side of a fountain on 
which are perched two birds. The scene is perhaps 
connected with the story of Achilles lying in 
ambush to surprise Troilus. The type of subject 
is very close to this series but, dn the other hand, 
there are enough changes to make it certain that 
it is a heroic treatment of a genre scene. 

Krater with Phlyax Scene. In Dioniso v, 1936, 
pp. 199-205, GruseppE CuLrTrERA publishes a 
red-figured kalyx-krater recently acquired by the 
Museum in Syracuse. Another vase of the same 
shape-found with it is of minor importance and 
worthy of only brief mention. It is late in shape, 
0.34 m. in height, with a diameter at the top of 
0.37 m. The black glaze is thin, streaky and un- 
evenly fired. The rather high foot is glazed and 
there is a fillet between the foot and the body. The 
pattern-bands are more elaborate on the obverse. 
Below the scene, between the handles, is a band 
of vertical palmettes, and above this a band of 
egg-pattern. There is also a band of egg-pattern 
above the scene. On the reverse there is simply a 
meander band below the scene. A laurel-wreath 
encircles the vase below the rim. The scene on 
the reverse is of lesser importance and poorer 
technique. There are two figures, a young satyr 
and a maenad facing each other, with a stylized 
shrub between them. The scene on the front of 


the vase is very interesting and is a masterpiece 
of drawing. It depicts a game of see-saw. Standing 
on the central support is an old silen. At the 
right, upper end of the see-saw is a little man wear- 
ing a mask. He is shown as he bounces into the air 
off the board with extraordinary agility. At the 
opposite end of the board stands a woman on 
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tip-toe. Her features are of barbarian type, almost 
negroid in character, though the author identifies 
her as a Scythian. The vase was probably manu- 
factured in South Italy and is dated at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century B.c. 

An Illustration to Herodotus VI, 126 ff. Grora 
Liprotp in RM. £2, 1937, pp. 44-47 publishes 
a vase fragment in the collection of the University 
of Erlangen under the title Imagines Illustrium.” 
The illustrious n:an portrayed is a dwarf dancing 
on a table to the sound of a flute and crotala. 
The inscription calls him .. . kleides, 
Lippold reconstructs as Hippokleides, a member 
of the family of the Philaides, a rival of the vic- 
torious family of the Alemaeonids, and therefore 
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ridiculed like a juggler. The vase has been at- 
tributed by Beazley to the artist of the Petrograd 
Amazcnomachy, of the group around the painter 
Polygnotos (Beazley, AV., 396). Lippold enu- 
merates other illustrations of celebrated personali- 
ties in Attic vase-painting. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 1935-1936. 
M. N. Top surveys the work done in the field of 
Greek epigraphy in 1935-1936, according to the 
plan of his earlier reports, i.e. by sections of the 
Greek world, Attica, the Peloponnese, central 
and northern Greece, Macedonia, Thrace and 
Scythia, islands of the Aegean, western Europe, 
Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, and Africa. 
Eleven distinguished Greek epigraphists have 
died since the last report. An important addition 
made in 1935 to Inscriptiones Graecae was the 
publication by J. B. Kirchner of Imagines In- 
scriptionum Atticarum, an album of fifty-four 
plates containing 157 photographs of Attic in- 
scriptions ranging from the first half of the eighth 
century B.C. to the early fifth century A.p. Instal- 
ments of the Inscriptions de Délos and of the 
Inscriptiones.Creticae and a new fascicule of 7.0. 
II ? (after 403 B.c.) have appeared as well as the 
first volume of J. B. Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Tudaicarum (JHS. lvii, 1937, pp. 160-218). 

A Proposed Emendation. In Eos xxxvii, pp. 
450-457, Rev. Franciszek Sokonowski dis- 
cusses the inscription published in Hesperia iv, 
1935, pp. 21 ff. and suggests a reading for lines 
7-19, referring to the celebration of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

Benefaction to the Village Orkistos in 237 
A.D. W. M. Ramsay dissents in two points from 
the text of Dr. W. H. Buckler’s publication of a 
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benefaction made to the village of Orkistos in 
237 αὐ. (JHS. lvii, 1937, pp. 1-10). With regard 
to the reading at the end of the exordium ἐγ 
᾿Ορκιστῶ Owvd|pios|] Ramsay states that the bro- 
ken symbol on the stone is ', not P or |. The gift, 
according to the conjecture of Dr. Buckler, would 
be made by Ouarios Aur. Markos, whereas ac- 
knowledgment is made to Aur. Markos. Yet the 
formal acknowledgment must be made to the 
same name and person who made the gift. Sec- 
ondly Ramsay regards the superscription ᾿Αγαθῇ 
Τύχῃ as the dedicatory formula “‘To Good For- 
tune,” not ““With Good Fortune” (JHS. lvii, 
1937, p. 247). 

Inscriptions from Myndus. In RendLinc., 
Serie vi, xii, 1936, pp. 257-266 GorrrEepo Pa- 
TRIARCA, by way of supplementing the article 
by W. Ruge on Myndus in RE., calls attention to 
the following points: he thinks that Ruge is 
mistaken in not accepting as Myndian the inscrip- 
tions found at Kara-Toprak by W. R. Paton 
and published in BCH. xii, 1888, p. 277 and xiv, 
1894, p. 378, although, as a matter of fact, he 
makes use of some of the information found in 
them. Ruge also passes over two passages in the 
Alexandra of Lycophron (τὸ σκοτεινὸν ποίημα) Il. 
948-950 and Il. 1261-1262, Cassandra 
prophesies that Epeios, the inventor of the 
Wooden Horse, will dedicate his tools to Pallas 
of Myndos and will build a temple there to the’ 
goddess. Head (Hist. Num., p. 529) had found a 


where 


Myndian Artemis named on coins of the city 
some time before Paton published his lists of the 
priestesses of this goddess, which are dated by 


the Carian Stephanephoros magistrate, an annu- 
ally appointed officer. Names such as Artemes, 
Artemo, Artemisius and Artemisia also testify 
to the importance of this goddess with whom an 
Apollo must have been associated as, e.g., in 
Alabanda, Halicarnassus, Bargilia, Cnidus, Iasus 
and Milasa. Apollo Archegetes is mentioned in a 
prayer for the health of Marcus Ulpius Trajan, 
father of the emperor. This cult had almost cer- 
tainly been introduced to Caria by colonists from 
Troezen and was celebrated in Apollonian games 
(᾿Απολλώνεια). An Apollo Κυμνισσεύς is men- 
tioned in a late inscription where we find the 
name of an Aurelius Hermetes, which probably 
dates the inscription in the time of Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus (198-217 a.p.). The worship of 
Isis and Serapis is indicated by coins bearing a 
crown, horns, discus and spikes of grain, a fact 
which Patriarca thinks is to be connected with 
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the rule of Caria, after the death of Alexander the 
Great by Lysimachus and, later, by the Ptole- 
mies, Philadelphus and Epiphanes. Aem. Hiller 
in his De Cariae Lydiaeque sacerdotibus (Leipzig, 
1891) also fails to take these sources into account 
and in fact makes no reference to Myndus. 
Along with omissions of reference to the gram- 
marians Zeno and Apollonius as citizens of Myn- 
dus and to Verres’ connection with the city (In 
Verrem [II], I, §§86 sq.) other Myndians are 
overlooked, references to whom are found in 
A. Maiuri, Nuova Silloge epigr. di Rodi e Cos, n. 
548 and 552 as well as a decree in honor of the 
demos of Myndus by the demos of Cos (published 
by Patriarca in Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. for 1932). 
Finally in the inventories of the hieropoioi of 
Apollo in Delos we find a Myndian dedicating, 
in a faulty hexameter, (metrical form is indicated 
in the inversion Μύνδιος ᾿Αρτεμῆς) a phialion to 
the god: Μύνδιος ᾿Αρτεμῆς Θεοκρίτου ᾿Απόλλων!: 
Δηλίωι, where the last word is extra metrum, and 
the two epsilons are treated as long vowels. 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Discoveries in Sicily and 
Magna Graecia. The year’s work in archaeology 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia, reported by UMBERTO 
ZANOTTI-BIANCO, indicates that many of the finds 
have been made accidentally during the work of 
the Bonifica or of road making. In Sicily workmen 
of the Bonifica reported the discovery of a Sicel 
site already found and published by P. Orsi. In 
April 1937, Dr. P. Arias completed the excava- 
tions of the hill of Serraferlicchio, begun by Orsi 
and continued by P. Marconi at one of the oldest 
sites of Sicily. The hill was pierced by a 60 m. 
tunnel, inhabited by cave dwellers. Their painted 
pottery ranged from the first Sicel period (full 
Chalcolithic) to a final phase of Neolithic. Also 
pottery shaped like a truncated cone of the 
bucchero type of refined clay was found. Near 
Palermo Dr. B. Marconi uncovered a village of 
huts which may be dated in the Bronze Age. The 
huts are oval and rather large. The pottery, un- 
painted and undecorated, consisted of dippers, 
big and shallow, large oval jars of red clay, well 
baked, sometimes polished, and medium sized 
oval jars with grip handles. At Mt. Castellaccio 
near Termini Imerese two caves were explored 
and walls cleared, where in 1896 megalithic walls 
had already been found. The megalithic remains 
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revealed three great walls ca. 5 m. thick, con- 
structed of irregular blocks without mortar, en- 
closing on three sides a gorge approached by a 
ramp. The whole comprises a natural fortress 
completed by man. Whorls and sherds found in 
the caves and over the mountain indicate Sicel 
and Greek occupation. 

From Calabria come two small clay altars, 
found near tombs of the fifth century, and deco- 
rated in relief. One represents the meeting of Paris 
and Helen, the other, the departure of Neop- 
tolemus, while Lycomedes sitting by Deidameia 
tries to restrain him. 

In Lucania four tombs of tufa were uncovered 
during drainage operations. The objects found 
include clay and bronze vases, weapons, orna- 
ments of gold, silver, and amber, dating about the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. At Meta- 
ponto walls of opus quadratum came to light, built 
on earlier courses of the Hellenistic period. Among 
the finds was a statuette of Aphrodite, wrought 
in Pentelic marble, of the late third or early second 
century B.c. Also at Metaponto Prof. Mancini 
has been clearing the temple of Apollo. 

From Apulia Dr. A. Bartoccini has published 
(NS. 1936, p. 107) an account of 184 chance finds 
during 1933-1934, from the modern quarter of 
Taranto, which is built on ancient cemeteries. 
In graves of three different types the pottery de- 
posits.consisted of Protocorinthian and Corin- 
thian vases, Ionian kylikes, archaic Attic pots, 
b.-f. vases, and two remarkable r.-f. pelikai by 
the Pisticci painter, and a large krater. Terra- 
cottas from the fifth century to the third occurred 
in a favissa of some sanctuary. 

Prof. Maiuri has uncovered the stereobate of 
the so-called temple of Ceres at Paestum, which 
was built of reused stones. Several small archaic 
shrines have produced numerous interesting ter- 
racotta finds dating from the sixth century to the 
Hellenistic age, and a hoard of 210 silver coins in 
perfect preservation, belonging to various .cities 
of Magna Graecia. 

Minerva-Athena. In Eos xxxvii, pp. 295-307, 
ALEKSANDRA CHODzKO-DOMANIEWSKA reviews 
the arguments of Altheim that Minerva was at 
one time a cult-name for Athena and that she was 
not originally a separate goddess. On the basis of 
Livy and especially the account of the driving of 
nails into the statue of the goddess, the author 
concludes that originally Minerva had a separate 
personality and was only later merged and identi- 
fied with Athena. 
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An Etruscan Bronze Mirror. An Etruscan 
bronze mirror of uncertain provenance, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is published by 
E. A. Lane. It is of the usual Etruscan shape, a 
bronze disk with projecting tang. The reflecting 
surface is slightly convex, the outer surface 
slightly concave, showing the engraved figures 
surrounded by a border of ivy leaves. The exergue 
is filled with interlocking hatched triangles. A 
silen with a fillet around his head pursues a 
maenad in flight to the right. In fury she turns 
on her pursuer. In her left hand she holds a 
thyrsus, bound with a taenia, and wears a ste- 
phane, a long chiton, a dappled deer-skin across 
her right shoulder, and a himation or shawl tied 
about her waist. The silen might be dated by the 
parallels on Attic vases ca. 460-450 B.c. The 
maenad, with her archaic dress in heavy tubular 
folds, has a parallel not directly in Attic r.-f. 
vases but in the wall paintings of Etruria, espe- 
cially in the Tomba dei Leopardi at Corneto. Lane 
believes that the idea of the group and the pose of 
the maenad were borrowed from Attic vases of 
ca. 460 B.c., while the archaism of the maenad’s 
dress was interpreted in Etruscan fashion from 
an older archaic vase or copied from an Etruscan 
work of an earlier date. A mirror such as this 
probably was made by native Etruscans (JHS. 
Ivii, 1937, pp. 219-223). 

Human Sacrifice. Some fifty anepigraphic 
stelae found on the northern slope of Djebel- 
Touati have a significant bearing on the religious 
beliefs and practices of the inhabitants of Ksiba 
(M:l. d’ Arch. et d’Hist. 1937, pp. 67-107). Al- 
though the figures are rudimentary and the 
modelling poor, the wealth of imagery and of 
Carthaginian symbolism redeems these defects. 
There is, in fact, a profound resemblance be- 
tween the sacrifice of lambs, the mysterious 
molchomor, such as appears on the stelae, and 
certain Carthaginian rites of human sacrifice to 
Moloch. The stelae further help to explain the 
sacrifice of an infant by substitution, a practice 
imposed by the Roman emperors and agreed to by 
the worshippers of Baal-Saturn. This great Berber 
divinity, apparently chthonian in origin, was 
worshipped at Ksiba as a god of the fields, as a 
master of human life, and as the sovereign lord 
of all fertility (Saturnus frugifer). As the stelae 
show, the peasantry, through the offerings of 
first-fruits and the sacrifice of .ne ox and the 
sheep, continued to observe the ancient cult of 
this ancestral deity. 


SCULPTURE 


Roman Reliefs at Kerthely. In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité 1, pp. 77-80, ANTAL pictures two 
Roman reliefs from Kerthely. Both have been 
built into the church there. One, a copy of a Greek 
original of the fourth century, represents Perseus 
slaying a wholly nude Medusa, with Athena ad- 
vancing from behind a rock. The other is a niche 
grave monument of father, mother and daughter 
and seems to come from the third quarter of the 
second century A.D. 

A Head of Lucius Verus. In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité |, pp. 81-84, GizELLa describes 
a glass bust of the Emperor Lucius Verus found 
at Adalia in Asia Minor. It is 6 cm. in height and 
is well preserved, especially as regards the head. 
It can be identified by the nose of the emperor 
and also by the pensive and almost sad expression 
of his face, as in the Tarragona and other monu- 
ments. The bust is nearest to those that can be 
dated about 162-4 a.p. The author lists other 
glass works of the Roman period and expresses 
the belief that they have a close relation to busts 
of semi-precious stones, although the method of 
manufacture is quite different. 

A Portrait of Lucretius. In RendLinc., Serie 
vi, xii, 1936, pp. 571-620, Guipo DELLA VALLE 
supports with new and convincing arguments 
the view of Georg Lippold (RM. xxiii, 1918, pp. 
14-18) that the bronze bust of the Pseudo-Seneca, 
found in 1754 at Herculaneum in the villa of 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, father-in-law 
of Julius Caesar (famous for its library of Epi- 
curean papyri) and now in the National Museum 
of Naples, is a portrait bust of Titus Lucretius 
Carus, the Epicurean poet and philosopher. The 
head of the bronze is turned slightly toward the 
right, causing the neck on this side to be deeply 
wrinkled and the collar-bones to project; the face, 
too, is seamed and shows hollowed cheeks with 
prominent cheek-bones and deep lines? from 
corners of mouth to sides of nostrils; the beard is 
scraggly; the lips, slightly parted, bear, above, a 
scanty mustache and below a thin fringe of beard, 
leaving the middle of the chin bare; the eyes, 


small and with incised pupils, are deeply set and 
the forehead furrowed; loose locks of hair straggle 
down over brow and temples; the face is that of an 
embittered and disillusioned man who has long 


struggled with poverty, care and anxiety, and is 
worn by profound thought and worry. More than 
fifty certain copies or replicas of this bust are 
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known, found in Italy alone, (chiefly in the region 
of Rome and Campania) and western Sicily. 
When first discovered the bust was thought to 
be that of Seneca, but in 1813 a double herm of 
Socrates and Seneca, showing a totally different 
type of face, first shook faith in this supposition. 
It was later thought to be Calpurnius Piso him- 
self, but the seared features are in no way ap- 
propriate to the wealthy, easy-living Roman and 
do not in the least agree with Cicero’s description 
in the oration against him (In Pisonem). It is, 
furthermore, extremely unlikely that so many 
replicas should exist of the bust of so unpopular 
and insignificant a man. Taking into account the 
provenance of the numerous replicas and the 
circumstances under which the bust was found 
Della Valle lays down the following as determin- 
ing factors in the solution of this difficult prob- 
lem: (a) The person represented must have lived 
in Italy in the first century B.c. (b) He must have 
been unknown in the lands of Greek culture, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, the Aegean 
Islands, Sicily. (c) He must have been especially 
noted in Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiae and other 
Campanian cities, and Rome. (d) He must have 
been a poet (one of the replicas has an ivy wreath), 
(e) a philosopber and (f) an advocate of the 
Epicurean philosophy. Finally (g) he must have 
been a saddened and worn-out pessimist. 
Comparetti, who was the first to suggest 
Lucretius, afterwards proposed Piso himself and 
in spite of bitter criticism defended his view 
strongly, arguing that Lucretius was not a tragic 
poet as the ivy crown would indicate; that he 
could not have worn a beard; that in the first cen- 
tury B.c. Stoicism was the popular philosophy, 
not Epicureanism; that Lucretius’ poem was 
too difficult reading to have been popular, and, 
finally, that the bust represents a man much older 
than Lucretius was at the time of his suicide. 
These arguments the author successfully con- 
troverts and then discusses the possibility that 
the bust represents Philodemus, the head of the 
Epicurean School at Herculaneum. He decides, 
however, that the bronze cannot possibly repre- 
sent the brilliant and facetious arbiter elegantiarum 
and luxurious liver described by Cicero. The 
Epicurean School with its busts of Metrodorus, 
Hermarchus and Zeno of Sidon, along with its 
numerous Epicurean papyri, is compared by the 
author to the Κῆπος of Epicurus in Athens. 
New Mithraic Monuments of Yugoslavia. In 
RA. x, 1937, pp. 174-80, Mroprac βιό discusses 
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three marble reliefs of Mithras, found in Serbia. 
All three show characteristics of the Danubian 
type: they are small in dimension; they are quite 
similar in the portrayal and arrangement of the 
different scenes of the cult of Mithras; they show 
a frieze with accessory scenes beneath the prin- 
cipal scene. In these respects they are typically 
votive. The first two are now in the Museum of 
Prince Paul in Belgrade; the last is privately 
owned. The principal scene of each relief shows 
Mithras in the act of plunging a knife in the bull’s 
neck, while a dog leaps at its neck and a serpent 
bites it from below. Dadophorot (torch-bearers) 
stand on either side, the one on the right holding 
the torch aloft, the other on the left lowering the 
torch. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Etruscan Tomb Architecture. In 
Serie vi, xii 1936, pp. 792-867, Giovanni Pa- 
TRONI the architecture of Etruscan 
tombs as treated by Ake Akerstrém in Vol. ΠῚ 
of the Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, 
“Studien iiber die Etruskischen Griiber, unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Entwicklung des 
Kammergrabes.” Though he approves of many of 


Rend Linc., 


discusses 


Akerstrém’s conclusions, he insists repeatedly 
that the rock-tombs, similar to those known in 
eastern Mediterranean lands, can have had no 
unique evolution in Etruria from the dug graves 
(Fosse) of the aeneolithic or Villanovan periods. 
The geology of a region, he believes, may have 
had an effect on the development of burial customs 
but not on their origin. The idea of cutting 
chamber tombs in the native rock was, in Etruria 
too, an importation from the east, as is clearly 
proved by the artifacts found in such tombs in 
Sicily and the occasional occurrence there of bee- 
hive tombs like those in Greece (not using the 
principle of the arch). Even the culture of the 
Villanovans in Etruria is admittedly not indigen- 
ous and in their rock-tombs on the level or with 
sloping entrance (ipogei a calatoia) at Veii, 
Patroni sees convergence of two pre-existing meth- 
ods of burial rather than an evolution from the 
deeper fossa-type with a lid-cover of stone. The 
development (Entwicklung) theory would be con- 
vincing only if the people of Etruria could be 
proved indigenous and isolated in early times 
from oriental influence. The Etruscan character 
of Veii is accepted by Patroni (so, too, Giglioli 
vs. Colini). The last part of the article deals with 
the tombs of Caere, Corneto-Tarquinia, Vulci, 
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Bieda (with its imitation in stone of wooden 
pitched roofs, ridgepole, eaves with reversed 
mouldings, etc., its block-tombs (a dada)), San 
Giuliano, Orvieto, Vetulonia and Populonia. 

The Roman House. In RendLinc., Serie vi, 
xii, 1936, pp. 808-818, Giovanni in 
connection with the article of Axel Boéthius in 
AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 158 ff., reiterates his 
theory that the tablinum and not the atrium 
formed the original nucleus of the Roman coun- 
try house (Studi Etruschi vii, 1933, pp. 55 ff.). 
Boéthius, with Patroni agreeing, controverts 
ideas of Carrington and others that peasants’ 
huts, atrium and insula of the Rome and Ostia 
type, are links in an unbroken chain of architec- 
tural development, as though, i.e., in a given 
place a process of evolution takes place which is 
unaffected by external influences. He refuses to 
admit what Lehmann-Hartleben calls “‘compro- 
mise”’ and what Patroni, in more naturalistic or 
biological terms, calls “hybridism”’; he also accepts 
Patroni’s thesis that the atrium arose from a 
court with sheds against a surrounding court wall 
and roofs sloping toward an impluvium, but 
thinks that Patroni, in the absence of transitional 
stages which might prove his point, overempha- 
sizes the tablinum as the real center of the 
Roman house. Patroni, who regards the chambers 
at right and left of the tablinum and connecting 
this, as it were, with the side walls of the court- 
yard, as a perfectly natural utilization of the 
space between tablinum and wall, thinks that 
Boéthius’ three entrances to the back part of the 
house (i.e. into the tablinum and the two side 
chambers) should be increased by one leading 
into the hortus (through an alley between tab- 
linum and one of the side chambers), which, 
whether used as a kitchen- or flower-garden, must 
have been an essential part of the Roman country 
house. The three-chamber form of the temple and 
of many tombs such as those “of the seats”’ (delle 
sedie), “οὗ the Greek vases”’ and “‘of the capitals” 
(dei capitelli), he attributes to the triad divinities 
of Etruscan religion, though he agrees with 
Boéthius that temple and tomb imitate the house. 
Boéthius, however, agreeing in this with Gjerstad, 
sees the prototype of the house in the /iwan, im- 
ported from the east, a type of house which we 
see in the Palace of Vouni in Cyprus with its 
impluvium and columns (cf. the tomba dei cap- 
itelli), while Patroni thinks the stockaded house, 
with walls of court and house made rectilinear, 
developed into the tablinum-atrium house, the 
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front court of which as described above developed 
I 


into the atrium with compluvium and impluvium. 

The Roman Theatres at Florence and Fiesole. 
In connection with the celebration of the bimil- 
lennium of Augustus a study of public monuments 
of the periods of the Republic and Empire in 
various parts of Italy was undertaken under the 
auspices of the Institute of Roman Studies. 
Antonio Minto was in charge of this work in 
Etruria. In Dioniso vi, 1937, pp. 1-7, he describes 
some of the recent discoveries in excavations of 
the theatres at Florence and Fiesole. The theatre 
at Florence was first investigated by Desiderio 
Fraschatti in 1875, and a short time later some 
excavations were carried out and plans and eleva- 
tions drawn by the architect Corinto Corinti. 
The building lies in great part under the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Palazzo Gondi, and some was 
actually incorporated and used in the mediaeval 
construction. The spaces below the framework of 
the cavea served as dungeons. Recent investiga- 
tions have made possible an almost complete 
restoration of the plan. Of interest is the fact that 
the position of the frons scenae corresponds with 
the site of the mediaeval Castello di Altafronte, a 
name which can scarcely have been a coincidence. 

The theatre at Fiesole is certainly the oldest of 
the Roman provincial theatres. It still preserves 
very clearly the scheme of the Hellenistic theatre, 
from which the Roman was derived. It also dem- 
first substantial modification, 
pointed out by Vitruvius, the continued existence 


onstrates the 


of the orchestra solely for architectural reasons. 
In the orchestra we find the first of a series of 
steps for the seats of the magistrates. These are 
independent of the seats in the cavea. The an- 
tiquity of the theatre can also be proved by the 
perfect application found there of other Vitruvian 
canons: choice of site, orientation, proportion of 
scaena in respect to cavea, dimensions of seats, 
etc. Two gladitorial tesserae, one with the name 
of the consuls in 76 B.c., the other with the,name 
of the consuls in 56 B.c. found in the theatre prove 
without question that gladiatorial combats were 
celebrated in the theatre at Fiesole as well as in 
Hellenistic theatres of Asia Minor. 

Roman Amphitheatre at Ancona. Much has 
been written about the magnificent Arch of 
Trajan at Ancona, and of the Trajanic work on 
the gate, which with the arch forms a monu- 
mental complex, but little or nothing has been 
written about the amphitheatre, and of this little 
much is inexact. A short article on the amphi- 
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theatre by Mario Moretti appears in Dioniso 
vi, 1937, pp. 155-160. The author lists the refer- 
ences to the building which appear in mediaeval 
chronicles, and describes briefly the results of a 
partial excavation undertaken in 1930. Enough 
was cleared to permit a fairly accurate reconstruc- 
tion. 

The ‘‘Baths of Livia’ on the Palatine. In 
Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire (Ecole fran- 
caise de Rome), 1937, pp. 142-64 Prerre GrimaL 
and JuLIEN Guey discuss the “Baths of Livia” 
on the Palatine. In 1721 Bianchini discovered 
ancient constructions beneath the Domus Flavia 
on the Palatine, but abandoned his excavation 
after he had stripped the walls and vaulted ceil- 
ings of most of their rich decoration. It was not 
until 1913 that Boni, as director of the Palatine 
excavations, revealed the full extent of these 
constructions. Although these ruins, the ἢ Baths 
of Livia,”’ have since been completely cleared and 
protected, no publication has as yet been devoted 
to them, because they needed to be studied in 
greater detail. 

The whole impression of the “‘baths” is one of 
elegant ostentation. The largest room, rectangu- 
lar in shape, is constructed on an east-southeast 
and west-northwest axis. It is flanked on either 
side by a smaller square room. The pavement of 
the room on the north side rests on the supports 
of the hypocaustum. The steps οὗ. ἃ little cascade 
and some remains of a beautiful stucco decoration 
on the vaulted ceiling are the notable features of 
the south room. The central room, however, is 
the most interesting by reason of its large orna- 
mented fountain (nymphaeum) and pavilion. The 
latter adorned the east wall and probably con- 
sisted of two small porticoes, double tetrastyle, 
separated by a basin. The basement, which sup- 
ported twenty columns, alone remains. The nym- 
phaeum extends along the west wall. It was built 
on two levels: the upper fountain, slightly con- 
cave, receded considerably from the lower one, 
and was ornamented with small columns, with a 
cascade issuing from a central rectangular niche, 
and with two smaller niches on either side of this 
detail. The lower fountain was ornamented with 
larger niches, with statues, and with forty-eight 
Corinthian columns of green porphyry. Two 
symmetrical staircases, one on either side of the 
fountain, apparently connected the two different 
levels of the palace. The high facade and the 
platform of this nymphaeum readily suggest com- 
parison with similar architectural details of the 
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Roman theatre in the western part of the empire, 
in the time of Augustus and in the first century 
A.D. These ancient constructions date probably 
from the reign of Claudius or of Nero, or even 
later. 

Reused Architecture in the Baptisterium of 
the Lateran. Pope Sixtus IIT (423-440 a.p.) built 
the baptisterium of the Lateran basilica in the 
period of Theodosius II, who had decreed that 
all pagan sanctuaries should be destroyed. Among 
the architecture which thus became available for 
reuse was the temple of Venus on the Forum of 
Caesar (cf. O. Grossi, MAAR. xiii, 1936, pp. 
215 ff.). H. Karuier in RM. lii, 1937, pp. 106-118 
has discovered that two bases in the entrance hall 
of the baptisterium which now support porphyry 
columns are equal to a series of pedestals support- 
ing flat pilasters inside the temple of Venus. They 
belong to the Trajanic redecoration in 113 a.p. 
Their ornaments, style, and measurements agree 
with each other. Two composite capitals in the 
entrance hall of the baptisterium come from the 
same place. They have the same peculiarities as 
two fragments from the Forum of Caesar: three 
rows of acanthus leaves instead of two; harsh 
short incisions in the single acanthus leaves; 
flutings on the kalathos. The entablature over 
these capitals, however, agreeing with the eight 
blocks over the porphyry columns around the 
piscina inside the baptisterium and with a block 
found near Piazza di Pietra in 1878, do not come 
from the temple of Venus. The frieze is rounded, 
as on the arch of the Argentarii in the Forum 
Boarium. This is a peculiarity of Asia Minor and 
Africa, which has been imitated in Rome. The 
next parallel to this entablature is the one from 
the porticoes around the temple of Hadrian, ded- 
icated in 145 A.p. 

The Aurelian Temple of Sol. The temple ded- 
icated to the sun god in 274 A.p. by the Emperor 
Aurelian has been located by Lanciani on the 
west slope of the Quirinal, where now the garden 
of Palazzo Colonna is laid out; by Hiilsen in the 
Campus Agrippa, east of the Corso Umberto, 
where the convent of S. Silvestro and the main 
post office now stand. H. Karnusr, in RM. lii, 
1937, pp. 94-105, has settled the question by a 
study of the architectural remains found in both 
places. They are designed by Tébelmann and 
published after his death by Fiechter (F. Tébel- 
mann, Rémische Gebdlke, p. 76, Pl. 12, Palazzo 
Colonna, and p. 109, Pl. 17, S. Silvestro). Kaehler 
adds an old unpublished drawing of a corner of 
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the temple on the slope of the Quirinal, belonging 
to the Staatliche Kunstbibliothek in Berlin. He 
proves that the forms of this temple belong to the 
middle of the second century a.D., as they are 
similar to those of the temple of Venus and Roma 
built by Hadrian and to those of the temple of 
the Divus Hadrian. The fragments from S. Sil- 
vestro on the other hand are closely related to the 
entablature from the baths of Caracalla (Tébel- 
mann pp. 100 f., figs. 85-6) though they are of 
somewhat later style. Kaehler explains this from 
the fact that in the period of Aurelian the colon- 
nades of the baths were restored and that prob- 
ably the same workmen were employed on the 
temple of the sun and in the baths copying the 
old entablature of the latter. The style is seen 
best in the sima, decorated with a garland show- 
ing masks ending in leaves and putti chasing deer 
and birds. The masks are forerunners of the heads 
of the river gods on the arch of Constantine and 
the putti are forerunners of those on the basilica 
of Constantine. All fragments belong to the en- 
trance court of the temple. 

Excavations at Ksiba. The market town of 
Ksiba (Henchir-el-Okseiba), on the site of the 
ancient Civitas Popthensis, situated in an agricul- 
tural community somewhat removed from the 
main routes of travel, experienced its greatest 
development during the reigns of the Antonines 
and the Severi, according to JuLrEN GueEy in 
Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Histoire (Ecole fran- 
caise de Rome), 1937, pp. 67-107. Two estimates, 
one based on the capacity of the aqueduct and the 
other on the area of the ruins, agree in placing its 
population between ten and twelve. thousand 
persons. Apparently the town never passed the 
rank of civitas; it was included in the diocese of 
Hippo, which is usually referred to today as 
Numidia Proconsularis, one of the three districts 
of the province of Africa. In the western part of 
the town, the site of the largest buildings and 
where we should also expect the forum, an un- 
usual structure of massive proportions, the public 
baths, has been partially excavated. This beauti- 
ful edifice was constructed of excellent limestone 
quarried from the cliffs of Djebel-Touati nearby 
and other neighboring hills. The apodyterium, the 
frigidarium with two pools, the basilica, and the 
latrines have been identified. The tepidarium, 
caldarium, the hot-air passages and the furnaces, 
obviously situated to the west of the present ex- 
cavations, are yet to be uncovered. The care 
given to the construction would suggest that the 
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building belongs to the second century; but close 
resemblances to the baths of Madaura, which 
were constructed under Septimius Severus, would 
put the date a little later. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Shield to Augustus. In Kos xxxvii, pp. 
109-128, Hieronymus MarkowskI discusses the 
four cardinal virtues mentioned on the shield 
set up in honor of Augustus in 27 B.c. by vote of 
the Senate and the people. The author studies 
these virtues as taught by the philosophers of the 
day and earlier and concludes they are very close 
to the virtues mentioned in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum. 

Latin Inscriptions in Hungary. In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité 1, pp. 85-115, Lupwix Nagy publishes 
three groups of inscriptions found in the Ulcisis 
castra at Szentendre. He also publishes bricks 
with the stamp of the Legio II adiutrix, which 
was stationed there at the end of the second and 
in the third centuries a.p. There are no remains 
at the castra which was later called Castellum 
Constantiae of the reconstruction at the time 
when this was done. All the evidence relates to the 
third century. 


ROMAN BRITAIN 

England. In AJ. xviii, 1938, pp. 113-136, 
C. F. C. Hawkes discusses a new pottery-find of 
New Forest ware at Linwood, Hants. The color-— 
coated pieces found here, which belong to the 
Middle period of the New Forest potteries, are 
important as early examples of the metallic-ware 
technique which the Late period exploited with 
such success. The writer gives the following chro- 
nology: Early period, a.p. 250-90; Middle period, 
A.D. 290-330; Late period, a.p. 330 onwards. 
Figures scratched on a jar-cover are examined, 
not because they are like Celtic art but because 
they are Celtic art, an inheritance handed down 
from pre-Roman days to the Dark Ages. In ibid., 
pp. 146-153, attempts td work 
out the evolution of the dragonesque brooches 
and to classify the various groups into which they 
may be divided. The forty-eight examples now 
known range from the middle of the first to the 
middle of the second centuries. 

In ibid., pp. 29-48, T. Davies Pryce discusses 
the early phases of Roman occupation, that is, 
the years from a.p. 43-52. Particular attention is 
given to the Fosse, running from Seaton or 
Exeter to Lincoln. The date, the purpose and the 
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relation of the Fosse to the frontier of Ostorius 
are discussed. In an appendix the writer argues 
for an early Flavian date for the founding of 
Chester as against the Claudian date favored by 
Haverfield. 

In ibid., pp. 68-74, Corper and I. A. 
Ricumonp describe a recently discovered Ro- 
mano-British interment with bucket and sceptres 
at Brough, East Yorkshire. The remarkable 
sceptre heads, evidently of native manufacture, 
were apparently inspired by Roman soldiers. The 
date may tentatively be set after Hadrian. 


POLAND 


A Palaeolithic Station. In Bulletin Archéolo- 
gique Polonais xiv, pp. 116-124, Steran Krukow- 
SKI discusses a palaeolithic station discovered in 
1935 at Sowiniec near Krakéw. The character of 
the flints indicates that they are close to the 
Levallois type and perhaps still closer to the Fitz- 
James (Oise). This type seems older than Wurm 
I. On pp. 32-39, BoLtesnaw CzapKIEwicz traces 
the influence of the Swiderian culture in the sand 
deposits near Krakéw. In some places it is mixed 
also with Tardenoisian and Neolithic work. On 
pp. 189-197, TapEusz SuLimirsk1 shows several 
groups of monuments from southeast Poland 
which reveal the influence of the Theiss and other 
Hungarian cultures. One seems to represent the 
figure of a crocodile but this also appears to come 
from Transylvania directly and to show Egyptian 
influence only indirectly. On pp. 92-95, JapwiGa 
Dyakowska subjects to pollen analysis a pre- 
historic reed mat found at Laczynska Huta near 
Kartuzy. The percentage is so high in hazel pollen 
that the mat seems to have come from the 
maximum period of hazel growth. This combined 
with other pollens suggests that the mat dates 
between 5000-4000 B.c. in the early Neolithic 
period. On pp. 96-105, Seri gives the 
results of an analysis of certain coals and ashes 
secured by Dr. Sulimirski, chiefly in Galicia and 
Podole. On pp. 106-115, analyzes the 
ashes in the eastern mound in Rosiejéw and finds 
that the ashes of the two cultures, Trzciniec 
(Bronze Age II) and the Neolithic cord-ceramic 
culture differ markedly in the kind of wood burned 
and agree with what we can infer of the agricul- 
tural history of the locality. On pp. 75-94, JozEF 
KostrzEwskI discusses the pottery of the Iwno 
culture from Kujawia and the district of Chelmno 
and concludes that this is a culture of the first 
period of the Bronze Age, although hitherto only 
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pottery has been found in connection with it. 
The chief forms are caliciform vases with recurved 
edges, tulip-shaped vases with similarly recurved 
edges and small plates with four legs. Ornamenta- 
tion is secured by lines, grooves or relief bands, all 
horizontal, sometimes joined with zigzag lines. 
On pp. 147-175, Taprusz ReyMawn studies the 
gray pottery found west of the Vistula, especially 
in connection with the ovens found at Tropiszéw. 
He believes that we have here the pottery of a 
large and settled population, relatively peaceful, 
since many of the graves with it do not contain 
arms, and he suggests that this pottery may be 
connected with many Slavic developments in 
pottery. In a word he inclines to the belief that in 
this we have the work of the original Slavs. On pp. 
125-139, Marcsan Smiszko endeavors to sketch 
the cultures existing in southeast Poland in late 
Roman times, in the hope of ultimately estab- 
lishing the relation of the Slavs to different cul- 
tures. There are few Celtic finds in the area and 
there are signs that the Lipica culture is based on 
the La Téne. The so-called Scythian culture 
existed earlier in the south and the Vandal cul- 
ture extended from the north. There was probably 
some extension of the Gepid culture and also some 
influence of the Goths, but the whole picture can- 
not yet be seen definitely. On pp. 155-161, 
Marcjan Smiszko reports on the bronze objects 
found with a skeleton near Kolokolin, district of 
Rohatyn. The mound had been disturbed but 
several objects were found with a skeleton and 
these show a strong Celtic influence, quite unlike 
the remains of the usual Lipica culture. The 
author conjectures that we have here the grave 
of a Celtic ruler or of a chief of the Geti from 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Kazi- 
MIERZ Majewski (pp. 165-170) comments 
upon the handle of a vase containing a mask of 
Pan and decides on stylistic grounds that it was 
made in the first century B.c. but the provenance 
is unknown. 

Lusatian Culture. On pp. 40-54, TaprEusz SuLt- 
MIRSKI discusses the eastern extension of the Lu- 
satian culture. He finds that about 1000 B.c. this 
extended to the line of the Bug and south to the 
line Zélkiew-Kamionka Strumilowna-Przemy%l. 
Between the Carpathians and the Dnieper were 
the territories of the Thracian culture and 
the Ukrainian Hallstatt culture. Later in Bronze 
Age IV, we find traces of the Lusatian culture 
appearing in these areas and even perhaps reach- 
ing the Caucasus, although the Ukrainian Hall- 
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statt culture was always very resistant to the 
Lusatian spread. 

Runic Signs. On pp. 140-146, Marcyan Saiszko 
publishes some spear and javelin heads discov- 
ered in a Vandal grave near Rozwad6w and dating 
apparently from the third century a.p. The jav- 
elin head was incrusted with silver and marked 
with runic signs which cannot be read now but 
which apparently denoted the possessor of the 
weapon. This is one of three such heads with 
runic inscriptions so far found. 


ALBANIA 

Amantia. In Rend Linc., Serie vi, xi, 1935, pp. 
10-41, Luic1 Ucoutn1 identifies as the ancient 
Amantia the village of Pliocia, five or six miles 
southeast of Valona in Albania on a hill-top forti- 
fied by precipitous cliffs and massive walls of 
various epochs from the fifth century B.c. to the 
seventh century A.D. This city is mentioned by 
Caesar in his Bellum Civile (III, 12 and III, 40), 
the Elder Pliny (Nat. Hist. III, 23), Cicero 
(Philipp. XI, 26), Callimachus, Lycophron (Al- 
exandra, Il. 1042 ff.), as well as by various early 
and late geographers. Citations from these and 
other writers are given in full. Numerous coins 
bearing a laurel-crowned head of the Dodonean 
Zeus, and on the reverse a coiled serpent in a 
wreath of laurel or oak, a thunderbolt and the 
word AMAN-TQN in two groups of letters, form 
his most convincing argument. Further, of a list 
of eight often mentioned cities only Amantia 
remains to be identified with this strongly forti- 
fied and important site. Ugolini opposes the view 
that Nivitsa, near Avlona and Oricum was Aman- 
tia, on the ground that the site does not fit the 
literary citations and that there are no adequate 
remains there. He discusses the theory that Byllis 
and Amantia, though in the interior, may have 
had ports or scalae of the same name on the coast. 
C. Patsch (Das Sandshak Berat) was the first to 
suggest that Pliocia was Amantia. The name of 
the people *“Ayavtes is, so Antigonus states, a 
corruption of ἼΑβαντες, companions of Elpenor, 
who after the Trojan War settled first in Euboea 
and then among the Illyrians. Apart from its réle 
in the wars between Caesar and Pompey, and 
Brutus and C. Antonius, it was, as restored by 
Justinian, the theatre of a battle in the ninth 
century A.D. between Basil I and the Saracens. 

Recent Discoveries in Albania. In 7 N., April 
23, 1938, pp. 706-707, Pirro Marcont, Director 
of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Albania 
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describes briefly discoveries made during the 
last season’s campaign at Butrinto (ancient 
Buthrotum) and elsewhere in Albania. A number 
of cities were founded along the coast by the 
Greeks. They were heavily fortified trading posts 
with great defensive walls and military outposts 
radiating inland as protection against the II- 
lyrian tribes. During the past year part of the 
fortifications of Butrinto were excavated. The 
town was located at the end of a peninsula over- 
looking and guarding the straits of Corfu. The 
great gateway in the city wall facing the sea was 
cleared. It is very well preserved. The double 
gateway was flanked on each side by towers, one 
square, the other semicircular, built of massive 
blocks of stone. The tower walls were pierced 
with loopholes. Three inland forts along the valley 
of the river Pavla were also investigated. They 
were of the same heavy construction, and strictly 
military in character. In the Roman period the 
towns became centres of civilization and culture. 
During the last season two small baths were exca- 
vated at Butrinto. One is especially interesting 
in plan. It consisted of a central octagonal hall, 
the roof of which must have been in the form of a 
cupola. On either side of the central hall were the 
calidarium and the frigidarium. The heating 
apparatus, suspensurae, in the former is remarka- 
bly well preserved. 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


Seals of Stephen Nemania. In Byzantion xii, 
1937, pp. 149-150, M. Lascarts adds a note on 
two Greek seals of Stephen Nemania, referring 
to Lihaéev’s article in vol. xi of the same periodi- 
cal. He observes that a seal in Belgrade, the recto 
bearing a representation of St. Stephen holding a 
censer in his right hand, seems to be the same as a 
seal in the Hermitage published by Lihaéev save 
that the inscription on the verso differs slightly. 

An Ikon of St. George. In Byzantion xii, 1937, 
pp. 197-202, E. publishes a‘twelfth- 
century icon of St. George from the church of 
Labétchina in Georgia. Rendered in enamel and 
repoussé, it measures .62 by .48 m. and shows St. 
George upright in the costume of a Roman war- 
rior. The background is ornamented with grape- 
clusters, and the frame of lozenge motives dates 
probably from the early fourteenth century. The 
author is chiefly concerned with the icon’s in- 
scription which shows it to be a dedication of 
John Vardanisdzé, éristhav of Souans, This gives 
its date. 
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The Gold Treasure of Nagy-Szent-Miklés. In 
Archaeologiai Ertesité 1, pp. 116-131, 
ScHULupr studies the gold treasure of Nagy- 
Szent-Miklés and on the basis of its ornamenta- 
tion decides that it cannot be of uniform origin. 
Some of the objects show late Sassanid influence 
of about the time of Chosroes II. Others show 
late Byzantine influence, and still others are 
definitely Avar work. The final opinion is that the 
collection represents an accumulation of gold 
vessels by some Avar chieftain and that it can 
be dated in its present form sometime between 
642, the time of the Arab conquest, and 800, 
following the Avar defeat of 797. 

The Fortress of Mezek. In Bulletin de I’ Institut 
Archéologique Bulgare xi, pp. 171-189, At. 
RascHENov describes the Byzantine fortress of 
Mezek which apparently dates from about the 
eleventh century. It is an irregularly four- 
cornered building provided with towers, some 
semicircular and some almost circular and con- 
taining very few remains of buildings. Appar- 
ently it was not constructed to house a permanent 
garrison but to be a refuge for the population of 
the neighborhood in case of need. Some have tried 
to identify it with the fortress Neutzikon, but we 
do not know its original name. 

An Iranian Standard Used as a Christian 
Symbol. Anna Ross treats in detail a vexillum 
on which the device of two diagonals is repre- 
sented, and in the four sections thus formed four 
balls are sometimes added. Tassels also appear as 
a fringe in the lower edge. The design occurs on 
coins of Roman emperors of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Later in the east several Byzantine 
emperors of the ninth and tenth centuries are 
represented on coins with the same standard, 
with or without the four balls and the tassels. 
The reappearance of this type in the Middle 
Ages shows that the standard was used as a 
Christian symbol. The design occurs as a decora- 
tion on the robes of the emperors. This standard is 
found on coins of Persepolis of the third and second 
centuries B.c., on coins of Augustus in connection 
with the recovery of the Roman standards from 
the Parthians, and on the coins of Marcus Au- 
relius. The pattern goes back to Argive geo- 
metric vases, on which Iranian motives have 
already been detected. Herzfeld has found the 
design on Iranian button seals dating from the 
end of the Neolithic period. On an electrum coin 
of Asia Minor of unknown provenance it also 
appears. The symbol probably had a solar char- 
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acter, like the wheel with four spokes and four 
dots between them. Its adoption by the Christian 
church is easily understood, for a certain relation- 
ship was felt to exist between Christianity and the 
worship of the sun by both pagans and Christians 
(JHS. lvii, 1937, pp. 248-251). 

Some Decorations on Vatican MSS. In Dawna 
Sztuka i, pp. 89-106, M. Finipowicz. 
OszIEczkOwsKA discusses the decoration of the 
manuscripts 1267-70 in the Vatican Library. 
These pages, perhaps from a Breviary of the end 
of the eleventh century, show a remarkable mix- 
ture of the various traditions of the time and 
seem to have been made in South Italy under the 
influence of the school of Beneventum. The By- 
zantine influence is manifest and so is Syrian, 
but the artist admits much of the dynamic char- 
acter of the West. Despite this variation in 
sources, the illustrator was an original artist of 
considerable merit. The decorations show, for 
example, a fusion of the Greek ideal of making 
them separate from the text and the Oriental 
manner of welding text and illustration into one 
whole. So, too, in questions of realism and of con- 
vention, as in the curing of a possessed person. 
Our painter has worked to produce his effects 
without binding himself to any one tradition. 

Dalmatian Art. In Dawna Sztuka i, pp. 30-50, 
Wosstaw ΜΟΙ gives a general synopsis of the 
development of Dalmatian art from the ninth 
century on. At first there are small churches and 
decorations and sculptures often of the Lombard 
type. This merges and develops into early Ro- 
manesque and later into Gothic. The Italian, and 
especially the Venetian influence also is very 
strong. Then came the Renaissance and the ac- 
companying movement of humanism which was 
even stronger and appealed more to some of 
the original elements. Later the baroque became 
very important. It can be said that all later peri- 
ods of art were influenced by this earliest Dal- 
matian period at the conclusion of the Roman 
period and the beginning of the Slavonic and this 
must be studied to give a proper appreciation 
of the whole history of the following centuries. 

Mediaeval Altar-Pieces. In Archaeologiai Er- 
tesité 1, pp. 1-30, Dr. Epttn HorrMan lists the 
mediaeval altar-pieces which are known to be 
copies of German originals by Diirer, etc. She 
insists that these copies are only copies and cannot 
be counted as Hungarian originals and also that 
the value of Hungarian art in the Middle Ages 
cannot be estimated by these pieces which are 
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often mere copies of other works and are often 
made by mere artisans and not by artists. 

A Mediaeval Reliquary. In the Prace Komisji 
Historit Sztuki (Works of the Commission for 
the Study of Art) vii, pp. 1-22, Apam Bocunak 
and JULIAN PaGAczEwskI discuss a reliquary 
containing a piece of the Holy Cross in the Ca- 
thedral of Sandomierz. Unlike previous scholars 
who have considered it a work of one period, they 
produce arguments to show that the upper part 
of the cross was made under Rhenish influence 
in the early fourteenth century and was captured 
from the Teutonic Knights after the battle of 
Griinwald. It was probably presented to the Ca- 
thedral by Wladyslaw Jagiello. The base was 
made in the fifteenth century before 1480, proba- 
bly by Jakub of Sienno, who died in that year 
as Archbishop of Gniezno and his nephew Zbig- 
niew Olesnicki, who was for a while also Canon 
in Sandomierz. The cross is one of the outstanding 
art works of the period. 

The Bronze Door of Hildesheim. In Jahrbuch 
lix, 1938, 


der preussischen Kunstsammlungen 


HERBERT VON EINEM, limiting himself to a dis- 
cussion of the style and iconography of the left 
leaf of the Hildesheim doors, which depicts the 
story of Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel, 
analyzes the dependence of this work upon late 


antique iconographic sources and style, discussing 
their transformation into a Germanic mode of 
expression. The fifth-century sources for the 
scenes are said to be the illustrations of the Bible 
of Pope Leo the Great, reminiscences of which are 
found principally in two Tours manuscripts, the 
Grandval and Vivian Bibles now in London and 
Paris, and the frescoes of the Basilicas of Saint 
Paul and Saint Peter in Rome, now destroyed. 

The Cathedral at Cologne. In Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Vereins fiir Kunstwissenschaft iv, 1937, 
pp. 203-217, CARLHEINZ PFITZNER points out 
that the thirteenth-century choir added to the 
cathedral at Cologne is not only dependent in 
plan upon the plan of Amiens, but in its interior 
treatment is closely related to the architecture of 
the region of Paris, a suggestion which had been 
offered earlier by Rosenau (Der Kélner Dom, 
seine Baugeschichte und historische Stellung, 1931) 
and which the author here develops. Cologne 
differs from Amiens in spatial effect, a difference 
arrived at by uninterrupted accentuation of the 
vertical structural members, closer articulation 
of the triforium and clerestory openings, a tend- 
ency to open up the walls, its use of decoration, 
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and its use of the 5-aisle plan. These features are 
here related to the work of the architect Pierre 
de Montereau and his school at St. Denis, St. 
Germain-en-Laye, St. Germain-des-Prés, Ndétre 
Dame at Paris, and the Sainte Chapelle. The 
author concludes that owing to the influence of 
Albertus Magnus who spent some time in Paris in 
the early thirteenth century, the attention of the 
clergy at Cologne was drawn to French work, and 
that the master of the Cologne cathedral worked 
in Paris under the influence of Pierre de Monte- 
reau in the 1230’s and 1240's. 

Viking Burial in Bohemia. In Mitt. anthrop. 
Gesellschaft, Wien \xviii, 1938, pp. 88 ff., H. Prer- 
DEL attempts to interpret as a Viking burial an in- 
terment which, from his own words and illustra- 
tions, reveals an obvious case of a Slavic grave 
dating approximately from the eleventh century. 
The author holds, quite erroneously, that Guth’s 
interpretation of the famous prince grave at the 
Hradcany Castle, Praha, as Slavic, is not correct 
and considers the sculpture to be that of a Viking. 
Preidel’s stand is demonstrably untenable in the 
face of historical and archaeological facts. Neither 
grave, when objectively viewed, leaves any doubt 
as to its strictly Slavic character. The very nature 
of the funerary arrangement and of the accom- 
panying furniture in the pertinent graves at 
Zatec and at Praha plainly bespeak indubitably 
Slavic provenance. 


RENAISSANCE 


The Church of St. Andrew in Krakow. In Prace 
Komisji Historii Setuki vii, pp. 61-99, Jan Ex1EL- 
ski and STeran SwiszczowsKI made a detailed 
study of the Romanesque form of the Church of 
St. Andrew in Krakow, which was first erected 
about 1100 and which has since been remodelled 
to show Gothic and baroque elements. The au- 
thors have been able to correct the earlier studies 
of Luszezkiewicz, but there are still many ques- 
tions such as those relating to the original en- 
trance to the church which have not been cleared 
up. 

The Cathedral at Pienza. In Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunstgeschichte vi, 1937, pp. 105-146, L. H. 
HEYDENREICH deals with the part played by the 
Pope in the architecture of the cathedral and in 
the planning of the Pienza project. According to 
Pius Π᾿ 5 Commentarii, Book IX, Rossellino, at 
the Pope’s command, based plan and structure of 
the church upon south German hall churches for 
reasons of space and light. Owing, however, to 
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the principal difference between Italian and Ger- 
man conceptions of space, which the author dem- 
onstrates by discussing church interiors, the result 
is a hall church in plan with Italian supports and 
decoration. Rossellino was less hampered in the 
planning of the square with its two palaces flank- 
ing the church. A perspective effect is achieved in 
order to emphasize the church facade which is 
plastically treated and executed in light, costly 
sandstone in contrast to the dark travertine of 
the less plastic palace facades. 

Seventeenth-Century Churches in Poland. In 
Prace Komisji Historii Sztuki vii, pp. 23-60, 
WrapystAw ‘TATARKIEWICZ considers’ the 
churches of the Lublin and Kalisz types in Poland 
in the seventeenth century. Both are based on the 
original Gothic with Renaissance elements added 
by Italian architects, but the former group, with- 
out towers and with pediments and well adorned 
with pilasters arose in a richer and more advanced 
part of the country. The Kalisz type with towers 
was closer to the old village church architecture 
and to the Gothic sources. It was also later in 
time. As regards the ornamentation, both had 
geometric stucco decorations which differed from 
the Italian in that it became an end in itself in- 
stead of being a frame for other decorations. This 
use of stucco and plaster was characteristic of 
Poland and was used only incidentally in churches 
in Bohemia and Silesia and Sweden, whereas in 
Poland it is almost universal in churches of the 
period. 

The Madonna with the Pink by Leonardo. In 
MJb. NF. xii, 1937, pp. 5 ff., Ἐπὶ en- 
ters the argument about the attribution of the 
Madonna with the Pink by ascribing it definitely 
to Leonardo da Vinci on the basis of the head of 
the Virgin, inspired by Pollaiuolo, the robust 
child, the flower vase and the landscape, and ad- 
duces that the use of gold is no argument against 
Leonardo’s authorship. An analysis by chemical 
experts of the pigments in relation to Leonardo’s 
notes on this subject is added as further proof of 
his authorship. The influence of the painting on 
Verrocchio, Lorenzo di Credi, and others is stud- 
ied in detail. Two literal copies of the picture, now 
in the Gambier-Parry Collection, Highnam Court 
and the Louvre throw light on its history and 
original size. The painting may have been exe- 
cuted for Giuliano de Medici and is dated ca. 
1473. A critical review of the literature of the pic- 
ture concludes the article. 

Girolamo di Tiziano. In Dawna Sztuka i, pp. 
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107-130, Jan ZaRNowskKI studies the rdéle of 
Girolamo di Tiziano in the painting of Titian. He 
finds that we can identify the Four Seasons as a 
definite work of Titian. This painting is now in a 
private collection in Paris and was formerly in 
the collection of Sir John Foley Grey of Enville 
Hall. The figures are borrowed almost entirely 
from the other paintings of Titian, the faces are 
almost expressionless, and yet there is a certain 
excellence in the background. The author decides 
that Girolamo di Tiziano who worked in the 
studio of Titian for forty years was usually em- 
ployed in blocking out figures and in working on 
the background in a somewhat colorless way. 
When he endeavored to do independent work, he 
went little further than he did in his work in the 
studio and therefore left a tasteless and express- 
ionless figure. In other words he was a specialist 
in preparing the early stages of ‘backgrounds and 
figures probably from patterns of one sort or an- 
other prepared by Titian and frequently repeated. 

A New Attribution to Girolamo da Santacroce. 
In Archaeologiai Ertesité 1, pp. 132-136, Ervin 
YB attributes to Girolamo da Santacroce a 
painted standard of Saint James now in a private 
collection in Budapest. The painting needs resto- 
ration but it shows all the principal characteris- 
tics of the work of Girolamo. 

Rosalba Carriera. In Dawna Sztuka i, pp. 
68-70, TapEusz MaNkowski publishes two pas- 
tels of Rosalba Carriera, now preserved in Lwow. 
She was a well known artist of the time of August 
III and some of her works are preserved in Dres- 
den and Venice. To some extent the works have 
faded in the course of time but it is remarkable 
for the period that she left self-portraits, one of 
which is in Poland. 


FAR EASTERN ART 


Ceramic Objects from Jehol. In Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, NF. xiii, 1937, pp. 161 ff., L. Rere- 
MEISTER isolates a class of glazed pottery, center- 
ing about a large group in the Mukden museum, 
as originating in the province of Jehol. Though 
existing already in the ninth century, as shown by 
pieces found at Samarra, this type of pottery 
flourished chiefly under the barbarian Liao and 
Chin dynasties, a conclusion the author reaches 
through the popularity of forms taken from 
leather vessels. The identical glaze technique of 
the pottery lohans from I-chou (in Univ. Museum, 
Phila., etc.) places them within this group, Dr. 
Reidemeister dating them specifically in the 
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twelfth century on additional iconographic and 
stylistic grounds. 

Hindu Images. In JZ N., April 16, 1938, pp. 
660-661, THEODOR FEIGE describes a hazardous 
trip made into the heart of Borneo to investigate 
some mysterious statues which were known to be 
in a cave. The statues, which are sacred Hindu 
images, are believed to have been hidden in the 
save by priests when the ancient Hindu religion 
was supplanted by Islam. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

North America. Recent issues of the Wisconsin 
Archaeologist describe various finds made in the 
state. Dr. ALtonzo Ponp reports a somewhat 
dubious association between a hammered copper 
awl and two flint arrow points and the bones of 
extinct bison near Interstate Park. Stone imple- 
ments have been found with this early species in 
New Mexico and Colorado, but we must await 
corroborative before accepting this 
northern occurrence. Considerable work has been 
going on in the effigy mounds which are a distinc- 
tive feature of Wisconsin archaeology. Absence of 
European trade objects shows them to be prehis- 
toric and the pottery and other artifacts relate 
them to the widespread Woodland Culture pat- 
tern. In Missouri, too, local institutions have been 
undertaking the study of their prehistoric re- 
mains. Mr. J. C. Harrineron, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, conducted a class from the 
University of Missouri, which excavated a burial 
mound. Another was opened up by members of 
the Sloane Point School. The essential data on 
this work are reported in the Missouri Archaeolo- 
gist, a journal devoted to the prehistory of the 
state. Mr. Eogar Howarp, in the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society 76, no. 3, pre- 
sented a stimulating summary of the case for 
early man in America, adducing the increasing 
evidence for the association between man and 
various Pleistocene animal remains. He makes a 
good justification for early immigrations from 
Asia via Bering Strait in the last Interglacial and 


evidence 
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Glacial periods. He points out that the great size 
of the American Continent, the small number of 
workers, and the recentness of archaeological re- 
search make it difficult now to evaluate human 
history in the New World, particularly in respect 
to Early Man. The work of local associations, 
however, like those in Missouri and Wisconsin 
cited above, is steadily accumulating valuable 
data. 

Discoveries on a Caribbean Island. In /LN., 
May 21, 1938, pp. 916-919, Lorp Moyne de- 
scribes the objects found during excavations 
which were conducted under his supervision on 
the island of Roatan off the coast of Spanish Hon- 
duras. The ancient Indian population which had 
inhabited the Bay Islands was by 1650 completely 
exterminated by slave raids. Their culture at its 
height seems to have been contemporary with the 
Mayas and Toltecs in Mexico. It had, however, 
definitely individual characteristics. About 3000 
specimens of stone objects and pottery were re- 
moved. They have been on display at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in London, and will 
eventually be distributed among several museums. 
Among the objects found were figurines, amulets, 
beads, celts, spade-shaped instruments used for 
digging, and vases of various shapes. 

Hoard of Gold and Silver Objects from Illimo, 
Peru. In JL N., May 14, 1938, pp. 856-857, Luis 
E. VALCARCEL, Director of the National Museum 
of Peru, publishes a great treasure of gold and 
silver objects discovered recently in the funerary 
tumuli of Illimo near Lambayeque on the north 
coast of Peru. The collection is now displayed in 
the Peruvian National Museum at Lima. The 
hoard includes three idols, identified as repre- 
sentations of Naymlap, the national hero of the 
Chimu; five magnificent gold vases, two of which 
are incrusted with turquoises, the sacred stone of 
the Chimu; many personal ornaments, such as 
necklaces, earrings, pins, buttons and ornamental 
disks; and large plaques which must haye been 


used to decorate the walls of rooms devoted to 


religious ceremonies. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


The various spring excavation campaigns are 
reaching their final stage: those of the American 
School at Corinth, in the Athenian Agora, on the 
north slope of the Acropolis, and at Olynthus in 
Macedonia will all be closed before the end of 
June. Those of the German Institute at Olympia 
were discontinued in May and will be resumed 
again in the autumn. During the summer special- 
ists will be kept busy cleaning the numerous 
bronzes found this year. The work in the Stadium 
at Olympia began last December under the super- 
vision of E. Kunze, with the assistance of H. 
Schleif as architect. A great trench five metres 
wide and going down to bedrock was run length- 
wise in the Stadium with another trench crossing 
it so as to give the exact stratification for the 
various periods in the history of the Stadium. 
Five of these were recognized, the two earliest 
dating from archaic times and the two latest 
from the end of the Roman epoch, the intermedi- 
ate one being that of the fourth century B.c. 
Throughout its history down to the very end of 
the Roman period the Stadium had no built seats 
for the spectators. It was only in the latest Roman 
times that the sloping bank of earth on the south 
side was arranged in steps with light supporting 
walls which are still preserved. The classic level 
is very clearly indicated by a layer of earth which 
rises in a slope of 1 in 12 for the first 9.00 m. 
above the arena and then more rapidly above 
that point. Mr. Kunze has undertaken the clear- 
ing of the whole of the southern bank in order to 
excavate several deposits of offerings, which in- 
clude fine bronze armor of the archaic period. It 
would appear that in this period a row of tro- 
phies was set up on the top of the embankment 
and these were later buried in pits or laid out on 
the ground near where they had stood and were 
covered over with earth when the level was raised 
in later times. One should note in particular a rich 
collection of the so-called Argive round shields; 
the central decoration from a shield in the shape 
of a sea horse, finely engraved and well preserved; 
a greave which bears an inscription showing that 
it was captured by the inhabitants of Zankle in 
Messenia from the people of Rhegion. Some of the 
fine bronzes and sculpture from the excavation are 
shown in figures 1-6. 
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Work was also begun south of the Altis, where 
the central part of the South Portico was cleared. 
It proved to be of Hellenistic times, rebuilt by 
the Romans, and did not have a continuous row of 
columns along the front, as had been thought, but 
the line was interrupted by a propylon with six 
columns across its face and four in the interior. 

Various members of the French School have 
been working at Delphi for several months, where 
they have been supervising the placing of the 
sculpture in the new rooms of the Museum, study- 
ing the Mycenaean pottery and clearing the re- 
gion of the temenos of Apollo which had been 
filled up as a result of the cloudburst in December, 
1935. M. Bousquet, who has been studying the 
so-called Treasury of Cyrene, cleared the area 
included between the southeast corner of the 
polygonal wall and the Corcyraean Bull and also 
searched both inside and outside the sanctuary 
for blocks belonging to the Treasury of Cyrene. 
He succeeded in finding four hundred fragments 
which he can identify as belonging to this Doric 
Treasury and which will allow a detailed recon- 
struction to be made. They prove, however, that 
the Freasury does not belong to the fifth cen- 
tury, as had been supposed, but must be assigned 
to at least 373 B.c. or later. In the course of 
the cleaning in the east peribolos it has been 
possible to recognize traces of the repairs of 
Agathon where the foundation of the wall is made 
of re-used great polygonal blocks from the enclos- 
ing wall of the sixth century. Several fragments of 
an inscription appear to have formed part of a 
long marble base supporting bronze statues and 
would seem to belong to that of the twenty Apol- 
los dedicated by the Liparians and mentioned by 
Pausanias, The French School is planning to set 
up two of the columns of the Temple of Apollo, 
since all their drums are extant, and also to re- 
construct part of the Tholos in the Marmaria re- 
gion. A supplementary investigation has revealed 
the northern corner of the Paradromos of the 
gymnasium, giving the full length of 172.94 m. 
and thus determining the length of the Pythian 
stade in the fourth century (fig. 7, p. 403). The re- 
moval of the café near the Castalian fountain pro- 
vided an opportunity for trial excavations on the 
terrace there. Remains of a small enclosure of the 
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classic period were found, but it had been badly 
damaged by later Roman constructions, and by 
rockfalls. 

In April and May MM. Jannoray and van 
Effenterre were preparing for publication the ob- 
jects in the Delphi Museum which had come from 
Krissa. This site had its greatest development in 
the Late Helladic Period, when the prehistoric 
peoples appear to have moved farther back 
from the coast settlements, since the excavations 
which were carried jout last June and July in the 
region of Kirrha show that it had been inhabited 
from the earliest times, reaching its greatest 
prosperity in Middle Helladic and showing a 
sharp decline at the beginning of Late Helladic. 
These excavations were at Magoula, at the edge 
of the plain of the village of Kirrha where, im- 
mediately under the ruins of the Greek period, 
there appeared the remains of an important pre- 
historic settlement. An area about 30 m. square 
was cleared down to the water level and showed 
four habitation layers of Middle and Early Hel- 
ladic. Many cist graves in the neighborhood of 
the settlement were also cleared. Some of these, of 
Middle Helladic I date, with walls of crude brick, 
contained only a single skeleton in crouched posi- 
tion. More numerous were those of the Middle 
Helladic III and Late Helladic I periods, which 
were larger and had walls built of good-sized 
blocks of limestone. These held, usually, several 
crouched burials resting on a bed of pebbles. 
These tombs belong to the hitherto rare type of 
cist graves transitional between Middle and Late 
Helladic. Some bronze objects were recovered 
and a great abundance of pottery which provides 
an excellent chronological development (fig. 8). 
The Early Helladic sauceboat, a shape not pre- 
viously found in Phocis, is well represented here. 

In the upper layers at Magoula, MM. Jan- 
noray, Roger and van Effenterre were able to 
confirm and clarify the descriptions of Hellenic 
remains which Ulrichs reported having seen on 
this site.! These consist of a large rectangular 
portico about 160 m. long by 130 m. wide, the 
long sides of which are oriented almost due north 
and south. The short north end is parallel to the 
outer wall of the city and about 12 m. away from 
it. The wall, where it has not completely disap- 
peared, is reduced to its foundations only. These 
consist of great blocks of limestone. The wall ap- 
pears to have been constructed in ashlar style. 
In the interior of the rectangle a series of square 

1 Reisen und Forsch. I, pp. 7-8. 
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limestone bases which follow the line of the four 
sides was found; these either held other bases or 
square pillars. In the northern section, the only 
part of which the plan can be made out, and in 
the eastern return, a series of spur walls attached 
to the rear wall forms a row of rooms. These divid- 
ing walls are placed opposite every other base of 
the colonnade. Through the centre of the rec- 
tangle enclosed by the colonnades, runs a wide 
road, with an entrance propylaea in the middle of 
the south wall. This propylaea (fig. 9) appears to 
have been extended to form a sort of light colon- 
nade along one quarter of the length of the road. 
At the opposite side of the enclosure there was a 
doorway, the sill of which is still in place. Toward 
the centre of the enclosure a deposit of offerings 
was discovered. These included miniature sky- 
phoi, carters, phialai, hydriai or oinochoai, which 
belong to the Corinthian styles of the end of the 
sixth and all through the fifth centuries; figurines 
of a very simple type, chiefly Corinthian in prove- 
nance, but with a few Boeotian examples; masks 
and busts made in moulds, all female except for 
one which may represent Apollo (fig. 10). These 
offerings are important chiefly because they in- 
dicate the existence of a sanctuary. The temple 
itself may have been found, as a few metres west 
of the deposit the excavators uncovered the ruins 
of a building, oriented towards the east. Only the 
long north side and the east end with a slight indi- 
cation of the pronaos wall, are recognizable. The 
whole complex appears not to have been a simple 
agora, but a temenos of some sort. The excavators 
suggest the possibility of the divisions in the 
portico being intended for use as lodgings for 
the pilgrims who came to Delphi by sea and that 
the whole construction may be connected with 
the enlargements of the Delphic sanctuary in 
the fourth century. 

Trial excavations made in the public square at 
Kirrha showed a vast array of walls of the Classic 
period, evidently belonging to maritime buildings 
such as an arsenal, shipyards, etc. A hoard of 
thirty-six silver coins struck by the Boeotian 
League was found. Nearer the sea there are traces 
of Roman baths. 

In July and August, 1937, MM. van Effenterre 
and Bousquet carried out a series of trial excava- 
tions in Crete, in the region of Olontes on the Gulf 
of Mirabello, northeast of St. Nicholas. The in- 
scriptions, which were already known, led them 
to explore the neighborhood of the isthmus of 
Poros, which connects the peninsula of Spinalunga 
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io the mainland, but the slight traces of Greek 
occupation have been destroyed by later ones and 
by a rise in the level of the sea. So far nothing 
has been found of the temple of Britomartis, 
vhich is mentioned in various texts. Some in- 
scriptions were recovered in Poros, testifying to 
the existence of the cult of Zeus Meilichios, and 
iwo treaties dealing with the relations between 
Qlontes and Rhodes. A small votive deposit was 
ilso found, which may have been connected with 
a sanctuary of Aphrodite, the site of which has 
1ot yet been identified. The coast of the Gulf of 
Mirabello, both north and south of the village of 
Schisma, is rich in cemeteries: the Hellenistic 
necropolis produced new funerary inscriptions; a 
cemetery of the Early Minoan period has been 
identified and on the little island of Kolokythia, 
polished stone implements and fragments of 
Palace Style pottery were picked up. The richest 
site, however, is on the peninsula to the south of 
the isthmus of Poros, where larnax and pithos 
burials were found, dating from the end of the 
Minoan epoch, with about two hundred complete 
vases, many being imports from the mainland or 
from Cyprus. In a cave near the sea, at a depth 
of 2.50 m. a terrecotta figurine of flat Mycenaean 
type was recovered, with black lines indicating 
her dress. Beneath the village of Mavrikiano, 
a large deposit of cooking pots of the Middle 
Minoan Period was excavated. This site will be 
further examined in the campaign of 1938. In the 
village of Sta Lenika (στὰ Ἑλληνικά), three 
inscriptions, which had been known for many 
years,! appeared to indicate a cult of Ares in that 
region, as well as its occupation in archaic times.’ 
The ancient Aphrodision, mentioned by the in- 
scriptions,? was found. Here Ares is associated 
with Aphrodite in a double sanctuary, formed of 
two chambers preceded by a vestibule. New in- 
scriptions refer to the reconstruction of the build- 
ing towards the end of the second century B.c. 
and to the differences which arose between Olontes 
and Lato, both of whom claimed this frontier 
sanctuary. In the vestibule were found a stele 
recording a case of arbitration by the Knossians, 
a copy of which had been set up at Delos; the 
same stele carries an unpublished case of arbitra- 
tion by Knossos in a new dispute, and a text 
testifying to the intervention of the Roman en- 

1 Inser. Cret. i, p. 245, no. 2. 

3 [bid., no. 1, boustrophedon. 

5 Ibid., Lato, nos. 5 and 18. 

4 Inser. de Délos, no. 1513. 
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voys; also a base bearing a dedication to a god- 
dess as Cypriote-born. Several votive deposits 
have provided a small archaic bull in bronze, 
masks and figurines in terracotta, and a barbed 
arrow in bronze. Finally, beneath the level of the 
vestibule, there was excavated a hearth with Pro- 
togeometric sherds and a base for a wooden col- 
umn. The ruins of the archaic Aphrodision will be 
the object of renewed research in this year’s 
campaign. 

At Philippi the work of the French School was 
directed by MM. Coupry, Lemerle and Roger, 
with the help of M. Ducoux. The 1937 campaign 
dealt chiefly with the fortified circuit walls and 
gates and with the monuments built on the ter- 
race above the Forum. The walls which climb the 
slope to the Acropolis were studied, as well as the 
citadel at the summit and various intermediate 
walls. The south tower of the east gate was cleared 
sufficiently to make its plan and dimensions vis- 
ible. The western gateway was excavated as much 
as the lie of the land permitted. Its plan is very 
clear, showing a triple entrance preceded by a 
horseshoe-shaped forecourt guarded by two round 
towers. The central passage was flanked on each 
side by a very narrow side corridor, a plan rare in 
Greek fortifications. The face of these walls, dif- 
fering from that which one sees today in all the 
rest of the circuit, is made of beautifully fitted and 
dressed blocks. They are preserved in some places 
to a height of 2 m. above the ancient pavement. 
In late Byzantine times the central passage was 
narrowed and the two side ones completely 
blocked with stones. In the southernmost one 
there had been used for this purpose a large base 
bearing a Greek inscription in honor of Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla and Julia Domna. A third 
gateway, of the Greek period, was found some 
8. m. farther south. This was a simple cutting 
through the wall. 

At the west end of the terrace above the Forum 
at the top of the great staircase there was cleared 
this year a Hellenistic shrine with pronaos, only 
the foundations of which remain. In place of the 
cella a cistern had been erected above a cavity cut 
in the rock, which had two niches facing each 
other at the bottom of the fissure. 

The Christian monumentsconstructed on theter- 
race at the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century, A.D. have been completely cleared 
and studied for publication. The interior plan of 
the Basilica can be clearly made out and sufficient 
architectural members have been found to allow 
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a reconstruction to be made. The Baptistery also 
has been completely cleared. It shows no arrange- 
ment for introducing or evacuating water and the 
excavators therefore assume that a movable font 
must have been used. The marble mosaic pave- 
ment, part of the marble revetment of the walls, 
and various decorative members have been found 
intact. The Baptistery connects with the narthex 
on the west and has a vestibule on the east with 
an outer door. The east, south and west porticoes 
of the narthex were cleared. This latter is unusual, 
as it appears to have been a portico on two floors 
with, in the centre between the richly ornamented 
arches, an apse corresponding to that of the ba- 
silica itself, but smaller. In the four niches ar- 
ranged on either side are fountains. At the north 
and northwest the atrium is sunk quite deeply 
into the slope of the hill, the rock of which has 
been cut back to give depth to the terrace. The 
crypt placed below the terrace to the east of the 
great staircase had been completely emptied. It 
is of Roman date and tradition connects it with 
the prison of St. Paul. Later a small chapel with 
narrow narthex and a square chamber with three 
apses, was built on this spot. An examination of 
the stairways which connect the terrace with the 
Forum show that they are contemporary with the 
Basilica. 

The Italian School again carried out excava- 
tions on Lemnos, beginning in August and con- 
tinuing until November. The Director, Mr. 
Della Seta, was in charge of the work, which this 
year centered at Hephaisteia where the clearing 
of the theatre and the region with houses of the 
“Tyrrhenian”’ period was continued. The theatre 
is situated on a hill opposite the “Tyrrhenian” 
sanctuary excavated in 1928-1929. Two periods 
of construction can be clearly differentiated: a 
Greek theatre of the fifth to fourth centuries, 
built of poros, with a circular orchestra and its 
Roman successor. No trace of a Greek stage build- 
ing has been found. In Roman times such a build- 
ing was erected, which cut off part of the circle of 
the orchestra, and the two first rows of seats were 
changed to allow the installation of thrones for 
the officials. A “Tyrrhenian” house was cleared 
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by Mr. Becatti, which showed an interesting 
stratification. Beneath constructions of early 
Christian and late Roman times was found a 
Greek layer of the fourth to third centuries, then 
the “Tyrrhenian” house, with, still lower, cre- 
mation burials similar to those already known from 
the great cremation necropolis of Hephaisteia. 

At a place called Chloe, on the north side of the 
promontory which protects the entrance to the 
port of Hephaisteia, Mr. Bernardo Brea found a 
sanctuary which can be identified as the Kabei- 
rion. This identification was made _ possible 
through the finding of inscriptions and also in- 
scribed clay vessels—IEPON: K: KABEIP:, ete. 
Further excavations will be made on this site in 
1938. This year there was partially cleared what 
appears to have been propylaea and a portico 
32.70 m. by 6.10 m., with the lower drums of its 
columns still standing. These measure 1.30 m. 
high with a diameter of 0.60 m. Architectural ter- 
racottas from its superstructure were also recov- 
ered. The corner of another. large building, per- 
haps the temple of the Hellenistic period, was 
cleared, but the rest of the structure is still unex- 
plored. Mr. Della Seta recognized in this large 
complex of buildings, two periods, one “Tyr- 
rhenian” and the other Hellenistic. He is tempted 
to assign the Hellenistic sanctuary to the time of 
Seleukos, who would have wished to eclipse the 
glory of the Kabeirion of Samothrace by a Lem- 
nian rival. The basilica, a building with three 
naves and galleries, but without an apse, appears 
to have been a monument erected at the end of the 
Roman period and perhaps later used by the 
Christians. Three Corinthian bronze capitals 
were found, as well as a heap of marble fragments 
collected for lime burning. Among the latter are a 
large number of fragments of statues, an archaic 
double herm in black marble, which was perhaps an 
image of the Kabeiroi, and about fifty inscriptions 
ranging in date from the fifth century B.c. to the 
second century A.D. and including dedications, 
decrees, deeds of emancipation, inscriptions relat- 
ing to works of construction and the dedication of 
a Roman horologium. 

PrercE BLEGEN 
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During the twelve months that have passed 
since the previous report (AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 
486-494), archaeological events in Italy have fully 
maintained the level of recent years. News from 
the northern provinces is more varied, and of 
predominantly historical interest; the central part 
of the peninsula at the present moment supplies 
less material, but this is of unusual aesthetic 
merit; for the south and the islands, little news is 
available that has not already found its way into 
print. The purpose of these pages is to present 
only the most striking and significant items of the 
year, and especially of the last few months. 
Thanks are due, for generous imparting of infor- 
mation and for liberal permission to publish, to 
Dr. Alda Levi Spinazzola and Messrs. G. Calza, 
A. M. Colini, R. Davico, A. Degrassi, A. Maiuri, 
M. Mirabella Roberti, and G. Rosi. 

To begin with Rome: figures 1-3 were taken, 
looking upstream, during the flood of the Tiber, 
on December 17, 1937, and they not only show the 
terrifying onrush of the waters of that river when 
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swollen by winter rains and melting snows, but 
testify to the resisting qualities of the work of the 
old Roman engineers. 

Two outstanding items of news from the Capi- 
tal are the finding of early temple remains near the 
Church of the Consolazione, towards the Tiber 
from the Forum, and the discovery, a short dis- 
tance to the east of the great Amphitheatre, of a 
considerable part of the Ludus Magnus, itself an 
amphitheatre on a smaller scale, which served 
for training and rehearsal in preparation for the 
spectacles of which the larger structure was the 
scene. Its original construction is thought to be 
Flavian, but it was subsequently restored more 
than once. 

Ostia has come into even greater prominence 
than before by reason of the official programme of 
excavation and restoration which forms part of 
the programme for the Exhibition of 1942. In the 
meanwhile, the renewed publication of the richly- 
illustrated review Capitolium has given Com- 
mendatore Calza the opportunity to present in an 


Fig. 1.—Pons Fasricius (Ponte Quattro Capt) SEEN FROM THE SOUTHWEST; IN THE BACKGROUND, 
THE ISLAND 
(Courtesy of Cav. R. Davico) 
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Fic. 9. -- Pons CESTIUS SEEN FROM THE SOUTHEAST; IN THE BACKGROUND, THE ISLAND 


Fic. 8.— Pons (PontE Rotto) SEEN FROM THE SOUTH; IN THE BACKGROUND, THE ISLAND 


THE TIBER IN FLOOD 
December 17, 1937 


(Courtesy of Cav. R. Davico) 
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attractive form ‘‘The Expansion and the Life of 
Ancient Rome on the Shore of Ostia’? (Cap. xii, 
1937, pp. 331-341) and “The Services of the 
Annona in Imperial Rome”’ (xii, 1937, pp. 270- 
278). His article on “The Most Recent 
Discoveries in Ancient Ostia” (xiii, 
1938, pp. 1-14) carries further our own 
reports of previous years (AJA. xl, 
1936, p. 379; xli, 1937, pp. 487 f.). Com- 
mendatore Calza kindly supplies further 
information which in accordance with 
the exigencies of space may be con- 
densed as follows: 

An interesting fresco has come to 
light in the niche of a tomb of the 
the Via Laurentina. 
Thanatos appears to the left of a leafy 
garland, only half of which is preserved: 
it is probable that the other half of the 
picture included Hypnos, since the two 
companions often appear together. This 


necropolis on 


representation illustrates the process of 
adaptation which the old figures of 
Greek mythology underwent when 
transplanted to Latin soil. The vouthful 
Death Genius wears a Phrygian gar- 
ment; the crossed legs and the inverted 
torch of the short shepherd’s crook, on 
which he supports himself with his left 
arm, are so similar to the sepulchral fig- 
ures of Attis that one might easily re- 
main in doubt, if it were not for the 
great wings and for the absence of the 
Phrygian cap. Beneath the violet tunic 
there appears a yellow, long-sleeved 
undergarment; a large mantle is fastened by 
means of a brooch upon the right shoulder. The 
delicate colors and the soft style of painting in 
the reproduction of the fabrics form a certain 
contrast to the heavy features of the large head. 
The sorrowful expression of the countenance, the 
eyes closed beneath heavy brows, lend a solemn 
tone to the figure. The painting is very well pre- 
served and is apparently to be dated in the sec- 
ond half of the second century after Christ. 

The large thermal establishment which was 
mentioned a year ago, and of which the already 
famous room of the philosophers (fig. 4) forms a 
part, has revealed still more of its marvels. A 
great rarity was found on the exterior wall of its 
central hall: a large stucco figure of Serapis en- 
throned, in such high relief as to be almost in the 
round; it is placed in a shrine which was added to 
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the building proper, probably in the third cen- 
tury, and the shrine itself is painted a dark red. 
The central feature of the whole edifice is the 
great hall above mentioned, which in all phases 


.4.—A PHILOSOPHER AS REPRESENTED AT OSTIA 


(Courtesy of Comm. G. Calza) 


of its structural development was accorded a rich 
ornamentation. The vaulting of one of its four- 
teen peripheral rooms retains a very delicate mo- 
saic with floral volutes in bright tones of yellow, 
pink, green, turquoise blue, and gray; this almost 
unique feature is to be dated in the first half of 
the second century. A later adaptation af the 
central hall, perhaps at the beginning of the third 
century, is represented by the great black-and- 
white floor mosaic, eleven meters (!) in diameter, 
which is entirely preserved, allowing for some 


careless late restorations. Leafy boughs spring 
from a massive acanthus plant, and with spirals 
and volutes they form a kind of inextricable 
labyrinth; among their convolutions a number of 
beasts prowl and leap—lions, tigers, bears, stags, 
boars, horses, cows, antelopes and still others; 
they are hunted by naked men with long spears. 
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At the ancient Libarna, near Serravalle Scrivia, 
on the Via Postumia, the excavation of the the- 
atre has been completed, and has revealed all the 
characteristic features of the edifice (fig. 11): 
the curious asymmetry between the two sides is 


The whole composition possesses a remarkable 
degree of lightness. It has its place in a long tradi- 
tion, an earlier phase of which can be recognized 
in the volute frieze of the Ara Pacis. 

The vast new undertaking has opened auspi- 
ciously. The clearing of the surface vegetation to 
the west of the Via Epagatiana has revealed sumptuous 
private dwellings of the period of Trajan; another street; 
a large open space occupied by a huge public building; while 
paintings, sculptures and inscriptions are not lacking. 

Some of the results of the activity of the Soprintendenza 
for Liguria and Piedmont, whose headquarters are in 
Turin, appear in the accompanying photographs. At Turin 
itself, the well-known Porta Palatina has now been com- 
pletely set in order; it has been partly restored, and post- 
classical intrusions have been eliminated (fig. 5). The 
theatre at Aosta, a view of the interior of which was given 
in last year’s report (AJA. xli, 1937, p. 489), has now been 
completely cleared (fig. 6), and other ancient structures, 
probably private dwellings, have been found in the space 
in front of it. The ruins of the Roman bridge on the left 
bank of the stream Cillian, at St. Vincent near Aosta, have 
been cleared of vegetation and restored so as to show the 
perfection and refinement of its workmanship, which is 
assigned to the early first century after Christ (fig. 7). 

The exploration of the area occupied by the Castle of 
Susa, near the Arch of Augustus, has begun; the Castle was 
erected in the Middle Ages over the remains of Roman 
buildings, some of which have now come to light (fig. 8). 
There is a portion of a late Roman doorway, with grooves 
for a portcullis, flanked by round towers, which leads to 
a paved room communicating on three sides with other 
rooms. In the photograph, the broad flight of steps opposite 
the entrance seems to belong to an earlier period of the 
edifice than the dividing walls. Among the frag- 
ments of inscriptions which have been found in 
the course of these excavations is the well cut 
tombstone (fig. 9): it had been built into the 
Mediaeval walls. 


Fic. 9.—ToMBSTONE FROM SUSA 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 


probably due to partial remodelling. A start has 
been made with the excavation of the amphi- 
theatre; the administration proposes to lower the 
level of the arena to the ancient depth, and to 


At Pollenzo (ancient Pollentia) in the Province 
of Cuneo, the Roman necropolis has been investi- 
gated, and the excavation of a small round 
Roman building has been completed: it is locally 
known as “Il Turriglio” and considered to have 
been a temple of Diana (fig. 10). In reality it ap- 
pears to have been a monumental tomb. It has 
four niches, only one of which was visible from the 
exterior, and it stood in the centre of a huge 
rectangular enclosure. The architectural type was 
already known; the technique of construction, in 
rubble alternating with courses of brick, is com- 
mon in Roman Piedmont; the date is about the 
end of the first century. 


clear the outer wall and the entrances. 

Coming down to the coast, on the west of 
Genoa: along the ancient highway between ΑἹ- 
benga and Alassio, remains of Roman buildings 
have been explored. They are farms; one of them 
dates from the third or fourth century and shows 
traces of some hydraulic installations which are 
complicated and difficult to interpret. At Taggia, 
near Imperia, there is archaeological territory 
belonging to the zone already recognized at Cape 
Don and San Siro; its exploration has now been 
undertaken. Here a group of early Christian 
edifices has been recovered; they had probably 
been inserted in earlier structures. They include 
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Fic. 5.— Tue Porta Pauatina, ΤΌΕΙΝ: EXTERIOR AFTER THE RESTORATION OF 1937-38. 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 


Fic. 6.— Tue Tueatre, Aosta: EXTERIOR AFTER THE REMOVAL OF LATER BUILDINGS 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 
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Fic. 7.—BrinGE at St. ViIncENT, AS RESTORED IN 1937 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 


;. 8.—Late Roman REMAINS UNDER THE CASTLE OF SUSA 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 


Fig. 10.—‘“‘ In Turricuio” at PoLLENzO: CENTRAL Part wiTH NICHES, ExcavaTED 1937 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 
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. at LIBARNA 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Rosi) 
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Fig. 12.— THEATRE AT TRIESTE 
(Courtesy of Comm. B. Molajoli) 
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an octagonal baptismal font, with its parapet 
diversified by means of little semicircular niches 
which open outwards; its date may be as early as 
the fifth century. 

It has long been suspected that the street-plan 
of the centre of Milan incorporates elements which 
originated in the Roman period; and recent build- 
ing operations have contributed some definite 
information in this regard. The character of the 
finds at Piazza San Sepolcro and the neighboring 
Via delle Asole and Via Torino accords with the 
local tradition that the Forum was situated in this 
neighborhood: there are shafts of columns, a 
marble pavement, and a large rectangular hall 
enclosed by massive walls in which courses of 
pebbles laid on their narrow sides alternate with 
rows of bricks. In another quarter, close to the 
Archbishop’s Residence and the Royal Palace, 
between Via delle Ore, Via Larga and Piazza 
Fontana, remains of city walls have come to light: 
first, the walls of Maximian, resting on a founda- 
tion of piles; then, at a lower level, portions of the 
fortification of the first centuries of the Empire. 
This discovery, taken in relation with the lines 
followed by certain streets, serves to determine 
the oblong which was occupied by Mediolanum 
in the early centuries of our era. The last-named 
quarter of the city has also witnessed a discovery 
of equal interest for art and topography: along the 
course of the Canale Sevese, in. Via delle Ore, 
many colossal fragments, both architectural and 
figural, in Angera stone have been found. 
They include large consoles with the claws of the 
eagle of Jupiter, the centre of a vault showing the 
eagle with Ganymede in the midst of thunder- 
bolts, a fine Ionic capital, cornices and other 
carved architectural details, as well as huge 
blocks of the same Angera stone. These clearly 
belonged to a large edifice, surely a temple, or 
the cella in a temple, dedicated to Jupiter, whose 
cult enjoyed great popularity in Mediolanum. 
Given the bulky nature of the fragments, which 
would have rendered their transportation diffi- 
cult, the site of the temple is to be sought in the 
immediate vicinity. Their artistic qualities are 
provincial, of the close of the first or the beginning 
of the second century of our era. 

Another local tradition has received confirma- 
tion: investigations in the neighborhood of Via 
Circo and Via Torchio, and extending as far as 
Vie Brisa, Cappuccio and Luini, have enabled 
Dr. Alberto de Capitani d’Arzago to determine 
the limits of the Roman circus: it had a length of 
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about 450 meters and a width of about 80, and a 
house in Via Torchio incorporates part of the 
superstructure of the curved end. 

Extensive prehistoric discoveries are reported 
from the Provinces of Mantua and Cremona. 
At Governola in the former province—a hamlet 
in the commune of Roncoferraro—the newly dis- 
covered settlement possesses exceptional impor- 
tance by reason of the enormous quantity and the 
admirable quality of the artifacts, extending 
from the Stone to the Bronze Age and including 
objects of worked and incised stone of especial 
merit. This material is to be added to the prehis- 
toric sections of the Ducal Palace at Mantua, 
which were already exceptionally rich in evi- 
dence for the Terramare culture. The other find, 
at Costa di Santa Caterina in the Province of 
Cremona, is slightly later in date, and consists of 
remains of a Terramare settlement, especially 
bronzes—spear-heads, bodkins, chisels, large pins 
—and potsherds from utensils of the same general 
period. Santa Caterina was already known for 
such finds. These objects are now in the Cremona 
Museum. 

The most important excavation in recent 
years in the northeastern portion of Italy has 
been that of the theatre at Trieste. This was be- 
gun at the end of 1937, under the direction of the 
Soprintendente, Commendatore Bruno Molajoli, 
and was opened to the public on April 21, 1938 
(fig. 12, p. 413). The edifice is situated at the foot 
of the Capitolium, outside the walls of the colony; 
it dates from the time of Trajan; and three inscrip- 
tions name a certain Quintus Petronius Modestus 
as the benefactor. The maximum dimensions are 
63.80 x 43 meters. The successive tiers of seats of 
the ima cavea, which are quite well preserved, 
were built on the hillside in rubble faced with 
brick; then, perhaps in a second period, they 
were veneered with stone slabs. The media cavea 
is somewhat less well preserved; the summa cavea, 
now lacking, must have been of wood; the semi- 
circular exterior wall, of sandstone, is almost com- 
pletely preserved, together with the two rear 
entrances. The parodoi likewise are well preserved, 
also the supports of the stage and the series of 
bases of the frons scaenae, with noteworthy details 
in stone, of good workmanship, permitting of a 
restoration on paper. The excavation of this part 
has yielded several fine marble statues, with 
average height 1.50 meters. Almost all of them are 
headless, but in other respects well preserved: a 
beautiful Athena, wearing the aegis (fig. 13). 
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an Asklepios, a Silenus, an Hygieia, an Apollo, in 
pieces but almost complete, and finally two por- 
tions of a delicately executed copy of the Knidian 
Aphrodite: the somewhat damaged head and all 
of the drapery that fell over the water-jar. There 
is also the well preserved bust of a Roman official, 
possibly the donor Petronius (fig. 14), together 
with fragments of an Apollo and of other large 
statues. 

The most famous early Christian monument 
of Istria is the “Basilica Eufrasiana”’ of Parenzo; 
the systematization of its interior has now been 
completed. The present pavement, a thin cover- 
ing for the mosaics of the two previous basilicas, 
which date from the fifth century, has been re- 
stored, and the presbytery screen consisting of 
carved balustrades and small columns of Greek 
marble supporting a pergola, has been reassem- 
bled. This work does not claim to be a reconstruc- 
tion of the original state, but it could be carried 
out, so far as dimensions are concerned, on the 
basis of clear indications that were discovered 
near the seats in the central apse. In the right 
apse there have been found the only remains 
in situ from the mosaic pavement of the time of 
the great builder bishop of the sixth century, 
Euphrasius, and the altar of the same period, in 
Greek marble, has been reconstructed. To the 
left of the basilica the mausoleum of Euphrasius 
has been restored, an interesting chapel with its 
plan in the form of a double cross. 

A well known feature of the amphitheatre at 
Pola consists of the four large peripheral circular 
towers which contained wooden stairways leading 
from the ground to the topmost tiers of seats. 
A restoration of one of the stairways has now 
been undertaken, on the basis of the insets in the 
walls: there was a combination of steps, averaging 
cm. 22 x 30, and landings consisting of massive 
beams averaging cm. 30 x 30 or 30 x 40, upon 
which there were laid, at right angles, planks cm. 
16 thick; these in their turn supported a layer of 
boards cm. 8 thick—the measures are approxi- 
mately 1 foot+2 palms+1 palm. The restored 
stairway will lead to a belvedere on top of the 
tower. 

Near the amphitheatre a portion of a sepul- 
chral pyramid has been discovered, with reliefs 
representing weapons. The type is well known, 
e.g. at Sarsina in Umbria, but this is the first 
time that one of these monuments has been found 
bearing carved representations of armor. 

Knowledge of the Augustan city-plan of Pola 
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was extended in September, 1937, by means of an 
excavation beneath Piazza S. Giovanni, where it 
was already suspected that there had been an 
opening in the walls. The opening was found, and 
beneath the pavement of the seventeenth century 
and the slightly earlier one were discovered, one 
below the other, the thresholds of two gates of 
Roman date. The older of these, which belongs 
structurally with a stretch of very carefully built 
wall, may be considered a part of the circuit of the 
Augustan colony; it must have been flanked by 
round towers, like the Porta Herculea. This is the 
fifth gate of the colony to come to our knowledge: 
three had been known before, two of them having 
always remained intact, and a fourth was dis- 
covered in 1914 in the stretch of wall along the 
sea-front. 

In the year 1935, an early Christian basilica 
was found at Orsera, with rectangular plan 
measuring 9.30 m. x 15.20 m. and an apse, polyg- 
onal on the exterior, 5.67 m. deep, which formed 
a later addition. Well preserved portions of the 
mosaic pavement of the nave and of one of the 
smaller rooms have now been uncovered, and the 
excavators assign these to the fifth century (figs. 
15 and 16). 

The with 
Naples, has been as active as ever during the past 
year, and with as important results for science. 
The strengthening and restoration of the National 
Museum in that city has reached completion, 
and the rearrangement of its contents is approach- 


Soprintendenza, headquarters in 


ing its final stage. In accordance with modern 
museum technique, the wall-paintings are now 
distributed in two series of rooms, one for those 
of greater artistic value, arranged according to 
classes and schools, the other for those less at- 
tractive to the public but still of importance to 
students. 

At Paestum, the renewed exploration of the 
area about the “Temple of Ceres” has yielded 
not only further information as to the structural 
details of that building, but also a votive deposit, 
partly dating from the archaic period, but chiefly 
Hellenistic; likewise, a small hoard of archaic 
coins of Poseidonia and other cities of Magna 
Graecia. The important excavation at the mouth 
of the river Silarus, already familiar to readers of 
this JourRNAL (AJA. xl, 1936, 185-7), has been 
carried further, and a report has appeared in 
Notizie degli Scavi. 

Roman theatres have been investigated with 
good results at Casinum and Beneventum. 


Fig. 15.— Earty CuristiAn aT OrsSERA: END oF NAVE WITH APSE 
(Courtesy of Dr. M. Mirabella Roberti) 


Fig. 16.—Basitica at ORSERA: PorTION OF 
THE Mosaic IN THE NAVE : Fic. 17.— Porrrait Bust or THE AGE OF THE SEVERI 
(Courtesy of Dr. M. Mirabella Roberti) (Courtesy of S.P.Q.R.) 
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Information as to the state of Herculaneum up 
to a year ago is now accessible in Commendatore 
Maiuri’s illustrated volume, Ercolano (in the 
series Itinerari dei Muset ὁ Monumenti d’ Italia). 
The work of the past season has been chiefly 
devoted to the eastern side of the city, with a view 
to completing the excavation and restoration of 
the enigmatic large building with central portico. 
By following up one of the old tunnels of the 
Bourbon excavators, it proved possible to retrace 
the cruciform pool, about 100 feet (!) in length, 
indicated in an old plan. The excavation has 
progressed also along the decumanus medius, in or- 
der completely to clear insulae 5 and 6. At Pom- 
peii, the stratigraphic investigation of the Forum 
has been completed, though not yet published; 
the lower levels of the luxurious houses towards 
the western end of the south slope of the city 
have been cleared; likewise the remaining por- 
tions of Reg. I, ins. vii; and the excavation has 
now reached a group of dwellings and industrial 
establishments in ins. viii. The clearing of the 
huge ‘“‘palaestra’’ to the southwest of the 
amphitheatre will take time, but the masses of 
volcanic matter have already been removed from 
its great swimming pool and from three sides of 
the portico. 

A special feature of the V. Congresso Nazionale 
di Studi Romani, held in Rome, April 24-30 of 
this year, consisted of communications from 
Commendatore Maiuri regarding the most recent 
discoveries in Campania and adjacent territory. 
He spoke of his investigation of the great amphi- 
theatre of Capua, which was associated with 
necessary restorations, and he showed slides of 
several marble heads, newly discovered, belonging 
to the series that decorated that edifice: some of 
these, though of rather coarse Roman workman- 
ship, show the influence of Greek creations of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; a Hercules reveals 
‘transitional”’ treatment of the locks of hair, and 
the long tresses of a female head are loosely 
brought up, not in a knot at the top of the head 
as in the bronze from the Athenian Agora (Hes- 
peria ii, 1933, pl. xv), but in a style of treatment 
somewhat similar to that work. 

Commendatore Maiuri has excavated and iden- 
tified the Capitolium of Roman Cumae, a large 
edifice with three cellae. And a fortunate discov- 
ery in the upper-story room of a humble shop at 
Herculaneum has enabled him to carry further 
the discussion of a matter which had long engaged 
the attention of archaeologists and which was 
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briefly treated in Memoirs of the Amer. Acad. 
in Rome x, 1932, pp. 29-31: the transported and 
reset panels of Vitruvius, VII, iii, 10 and Pliny, 
N.H. xxxv, 173. The newly found representative 
of this technique is an admirable example of 
Roman painting, clearly not intended by the 
artist for the position in which it has been found. 
It shows a band of Cupids, treated not as diminu- 
tive men but as true children, engaged in prepara- 
tions—as it seems—for Ludi Apollinares: in the 
centre, two of them are making sure that a caul- 
dron is firmly set in place upon a tripod within a 
niche, and their companions are busy, some with 
such objects as a lyre and a wreath, others with 
fillets which they are draping in preparation for 
the festal event. 

The distinguished epigraphist, Dr. Attilio De- 
grassi, has kindly communicated the following 
statement regarding his new edition of three sets 
of documents, of prime importance for Roman 
history and religion and hence of interest to a 
wide circle of readers: 

“Οἱ the three fascicules which are to form the 
thirteenth volume of Inscriptiones Italiae, fasc. 
ΠῚ, comprising the Elogia, appeared last Novem- 
ber. 

“Οὐ the first fascicule, devoted to the Fasti 
Consulares and Triumphales, the first proofs have 
been already revised by the author. They differ 
from the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum in 
including the Fasti Consulares of the Empire. 
Compared with the collection in the Corpus, the 
additional material is very considerable. The 
Fasti Capitolini contain, in addition, the years 
380, 332, 330, 320, 319, 278-267, 215-208 B.c., 
fragments of the triumphs of Tarquinius Priscus, 
and the triumphs of the years 189-187, 175-174. 
Apart from fragments of minor importance, the 
additions consist of the Fasti of Urbisalvia, which 
represent a local reproduction of the Fasti 
Triumphales Capitolini; the Fasti Ostienses; the 
pre-Caesarian Fasti Consulares Antiates; the Fasti 
of Teanum Sidicinum; a fragment, still unpub- 
lished, which was found by the author in the 
storerooms of the Museo Mussolini, of the Fasti 
of the Sodales Augustales Claudiales; and the 
extremely interesting Fasti of a guild of magistri 
vici, discovered in Rome in the year 1929, contain- 
ing the entire series of consuls from 43 B.c. to A.D. 
8, together with several hitherto unknown names 
of Consules Suffecti. Accurate re-examination of 
the stones and attentive study of the texts have 
enabled the author to correct the previous read- 
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ings at a number of points and to reach fresh 
conclusions which are of great historical impor- 
tance. The publication of the texts with the neces- 
sary commentary is followed by the list of the con- 
suls, military tribunes, censors, dictators, magistri 
equitum (the list in the Corpus is limited, as is 
known, to the consuls and military tribunes) 
from 509 B.c. to A.D. 18, with the pertinent epi- 
graphical and literary evidence. The inscriptions 
are reproduced in facsimiles which have been 
executed by that incomparable draftsman, Gugli- 
elmo Gatti. Unfortunately the facsimiles are not 
as yet all ready, hence the printing of the fascicule 
will be somewhat delayed. 

“The third fascicule, which includes the Cal- 
endars, contains considerable fresh material. It will 
suffice to mention the pre-Caesarian calendar of 
Antium and the calendar of Verulae. The text 
has been ready for some time, but almost all the 
fascimiles are still to be executed.” 

Meanwhile, the Atti del IV. Congresso Nazionale 
di Studi Romani, which appeared in April of the 
present year, include Dr. Degrassi’s article on the 
latest fragments of the Fasti from Ostia. It 
presents, inter alia, valuable results for the dating 
of Trajan’s Parthian campaigns, and for the 
basilica at Ostia. This building, the remains of 
which are now uncovered, appears to have taken 
four years to construct: an item which should be 
included among the information available as to 
the length of time which was spent in the various 
building operations of the ancients. 

It is now possible to present several items in 
amplification of previous reports. This is due to 
the generosity of Dr. A. M. Colini of the Governa- 
torato di Roma, and of Commendatore Giuseppe 
Moretti, Soprintendente alle Antichita for Rome, 
who have supplied photographs and statements 
regarding the field of their activities. 

Fig. 17, p. 417, shows the admirably preserved 
portrait bust of the Severan age which was men- 
tioned in A.J.A. xli, 1937, p. 486. It is now in 
the Antiquarium of the Caelian. 

Fig. 18 shows a portion of the Ludus Magnus, 
which has recently been discovered to the east of 
the Colosseum, of which it was a dependence. 

The Governatorato di Roma, in connection with 
the preliminary work for its own new office build- 
ings, has had the good fortune to make a discov- 
ery which promises to yield the remains of the 
podium, the adornment and the votive deposits 
of a rich Roman sanctuary founded in the second 
half of the fifth century B.c. 
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First, some remains of travertine columns and 
of walls constructed of tufa blocks came to light 
in the area between Via Bocca della Verita (now 
part of Via del Mare), Via della Consolazione, 
Piazza della Consolazione, and Via San Giovanni 
Decollato. The Governor of Rome thereupon 
ordered an investigation in that locality, as a 
result of which an area was disclosed, almost ex- 
actly square and orientated, and surrounded on 
all sides by substructions in peperino blocks and 
by streets. On this area, which in antiquity was 
entirely paved, first with tufa slabs and later in 
travertine, two cellae and two altars with sacred 
pits are visible, symmetrically arranged. The area 
is to be kept free from new buildings, and it will 
soon be carefully explored and systematized. But 
there have been still further finds at this place. 
Several pits which were dug beneath the apse of 
the Church of Sant’ Omobono—which also has 
been kept intact—have revealed the existence of 
other and more ancient remains under the church. 
The sifting of the material taken from these pits, 
embedded in an absolutely impenetrable clay 
earth, has yielded, piece by piece, in the course of 
two months of work which is not yet finished, a 
remarkable quantity of fictile fragments, belong- 
ing to vases, architectonic decoration and statues. 
These pits, therefore, must have been sunk in the 
vicinity of a temple; remains of such an edifice, 
in fact, can already be observed, at a great depth 
and submerged in water. The material already 
extracted may be roughly classified as follows: 


A. Vases: some of these were for everyday use, 


and of ordinary size; others were diminutive and 
intended as votive offerings. There are fragments 
of vases, including some of large size, of coarse 
impasto: all, or practically all, of these were 
turned on the wheel. There are also fragments of 
refined impasto; a striking proportion of buccheri; 
and finally a certain number of fragments of im- 
ported vases: some Protocorinthian, and a larger 
number of Ionic and early Attic. ᾿ 

B. Architectural terracottas: these belong to 
the first and second phases of the decoration of 
the Italic temple; there are fragments of the usual 
strigillated friezes representing chariots (see E. 
Douglas Van Buren, Figurative Terra-cotta Revet- 
ments in Etruria and Latium in the VI and V 
Centuries B.C., pp. 63-69); palmette antefixes, 
painted tiles, etc.; but the most interesting, im- 
portant, and novel group consists of great volutes, 
perhaps from akroteria. This promises to be the 
most extensive group of such revetments as yet 


Fig. 18.— Lupus Maenus (cf. Frontispiece to L’Urbe, Jan. 1938) 
(Courtesy of S.P.Q.R.) 


Fig. 20.—Sias OF THE INTERIOR FRIEZE OF THE Ara Pacis (cf. NS. 1937, pl. iv) 
(Courtesy of S.P.Q.R.) 
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found in Rome. (Cf. E. Douglas Van Buren, in 
JRS. iv, 1914, pp. 183-192.) 

C. Statues: the fragments of at least three 
polychrome fictile statues (cf. E. Douglas Van 
Buren, in JHS. xli, 1921, pp. 203-216) have been 
found, of proportions slightly less than life-size: 
one is draped, hence probably female, the other 
two are male; one of these is clad in the skin of a 
wild animal, the other—the head of which is 
preserved— represents a warrior. 

Figures 19 and 20 show the two sides of the 
slab from the parapet of the Ara Pacis Augustae 
which was taken from the ground and brought 
to the Museo Nazionale Romano in April, 1937; 
Fig. 19 gives also the already known fragments of 
the adjoining slab. Most of the central figure, rep- 
resenting Augustus, has thus been recovered; he 
stands between two magistrates, probably Tibe- 
rius and Quintilius Varus, the consuls of the year 
13 B.c. Flamens, lictors and others accompany 
him. 

Figures 21-22 will convey an idea of the great 
Museo Nazionale Romano, as it has been enlarged 
and rearranged in the familiar Baths of Diocle- 
tian. The exceptional growth of the collections in 
recent years has necessitated far reaching changes 
which have coincided with the liberation from 
later accretions, and the assigning to the purposes 


of the museum of considerable additional parts of 
the Baths. The most impressive portion consists 
of the five great halls (figs. 21 and 22) towards 
Piazza dei Cinquecento: here there have been 
placed many works of sculpture of various sorts, 
including sarcophagi, cippi and grave reliefs, 
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statues, also polychrome mosaics; other mosaics 
are exhibited in an additional hall. Still other 
statues have been displayed in the great open- 
air court. A series of the monastic cells of the 
Renaissance cloister have been adapted to their 
present purpose, and in the upper story of the 
same part of the museum two new rooms of the 
*‘Antiquarium” have been opened, with varied 
material including pre-Roman weapons, Arretine 
sherds and moulds, and objects of bone and 
terracotta. 

As regards the actual excavation of the Ara 
Pacis, the application of a new method, namely 
artificial freezing of the ground, has produced 
satisfactory results in preventing the seepage of 
subsoil water. Besides the splendid slab above 
mentioned and depicted, many fragments were 
found of the lower exterior register of the parapet, 
with its floral decoration; a wind-screen of the 
altar itself, with volute cymation and a band of 
figures of small proportions, representing the 
animals and the preparations for the sacrifice. 
Moreover, a large part of the steps were found 
which led up from the Campus Martius to the 
western entrance of the monument—the podium 
stood about four feet above the surrounding 
level. 

Thus, almost all the elements necessary for a 
reconstruction have been acquired; and the re- 
construction itself is soon to be undertaken, not, 
however, on the actual site of the monument but 
near the Mausoleum of Augustus. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 


Fic. 21.— In THE NEWLY ARRANGED HALLS or THE Batus or D1iocLeTIAN 
(Courtesy of the Soprintendenza) 


Fig. 22.— ANOTHER Part OF THE Batus or DIOCLETIAN 
(Courtesy of the Soprintendenza) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Texts ΙΝ THE MAstABAH OF SE’N-WOSRET- 
‘ANKH AT Lisut, by William C. Hayes (Pub- 
lications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Egyptian Expedition. Vol. XII). Pp. ix+27 
pls. 12, plan 1, tables 6. New York, 1937. $6. 
The tomb of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, a high official 

under Sesostris I, the second king of the 12th 

dynasty of Egypt, was discovered at Lisht by the 

Metropolitan Museum in 1932. Its well preserved 

burial chamber is decorated with the most ex- 

tensive group of Pyramid Texts yet known from 
the Middle Kingdom. Such complete reliance by 

a non-royal individual on the royal mortuary 

texts of the Old Kingdom, instead of on the less 

pretentious so-called “‘Coffin Texts” currently in 
use, to secure his welfare in the hereafter is so far 
unique. First utilized by the late Professor Sethe 
along with other parallels in his unfinished 

Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den altiégyptischen 

Pyramidtexten, this important textual material 

now becomes available to all scholars. 

In form the publication exemplifies the exact- 
ing standards of the Metropolitan Museum. Since 
the inscriptions are reproduced wall by wall in 
facsimile to a uniform scale of 1:5, the forms and 
groupings of the signs are unequivocally dis- 
played throughout. The drawings were made in 
the tomb itself on enlarged photographs by Mr. 
Harry Burton, so that the finished plates embody 
not only the masterly photographic foundation 
(bleached away after the drawing was complete) 
but careful collation by the expert draftsman, Mr. 
Lindsley F. Hall, checked by the epigrapher, Dr. 
Hayes. This three-fold method, initiated by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
is the most dependable yet devised for securing 
accurate reproduction of outlines. 

The various spells recorded in the tomb of Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh include all those found in the 5th 
dynasty pyramid of Unis except the latter’s lines 
357-59 (Pyr. §116 of Sethe’s ed.), along with a 
few others first found in 6th dynasty pyramids. 
Only one spell (in lines 335 f.) is not yet known in 
a pyramid setting; it has fragmentary parallels, 
however, in three Middle Kingdom coffins (those 
called B 10 C, B 9 C, and Sq 4 C in the Oriental 
Institute’s Egyptian Coffin Texts volumes). The 
spells are in general grouped as in the pyramid of 
Unis; modifications in arrangement, indicated in 
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a ‘‘plan-diagram,” are due chiefly to the form of 
Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s tomb chamber, which com- 
bines anteroom and chamber proper and has a 
flat ceiling rather than a double-pitched one such 
as Unis had. 

The text drawings are accompanied by general 
views of the tomb chamber and photographic 
illustrations of types of corrections made by the 
ancient scribe. Such corrections, along with the 
original wordings, are listed in a table (F). But 
various errors escaped the scribe’s notice. As- 
sembled in another table (EF) are those that 
evidently came about from his misreading of a 
hieratic manuscript when transliterating it into 
the hieroglyphic signs used on the walls. Some 
mistakes are purely careless; but even certain 
omissions may possibly be intentional variants 
from the pyramid readings. 

Of changes which he believes to have been in- 
tentional, Dr. Hayes has counted some 390; yet, 
as Sethe had remarked in a letter, “‘ practically 
no variant is found which might help to clear up 
a difficult passage” in the older copies. An ex- 
ception is line 491, which corrects Pyr. 502. On 
the other hand, because of their excellent preser- 
vation Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s texts give aid in 
filling breaks such as those in Pyr. 199a. (| | line 
374, not “84’’) and 249 (not “248”; | | line 290), 
both cited by Dr. Hayes, and in Pyr. 106a ( | | line 
273), 108c (| | line 279), 109a—b (| | lines 280 f.), 
198¢ (| | line 374), 2056 (| | line 377), and 2021 
(| | line 513). In the last of these examples hnp/\ 
takes the place of the verb szp restored by Sethe 
from elsewhere. 

For the user’s convenience four more tables 
have been provided in addition to the two already 
mentioned. One (A) correlates Sethe’s Pyr. sec- 
tions with Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s lines (called ‘“‘col- 
umns” by Dr. Hayes because of their verticality) ; 
the other three correlate the latter with the Pyr. 
sections and the lines of each of the 5th and 6th 
dynasty pyramids (B), with 12th dynasty and 
later tomb parallels (C), and with parallels in. the 
Coffin Texts (D). Minor errors noticed in these 
tables are: 

In A, B, and C: for col. 525 read 524. 
In A and B: for Pyr. 54a read 54d. 
In A: Add Pyr. 249 | | col. 290. 

In B: For Unis 530 read 531. 
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Through the admirable facsimiles and con- 
cordances above described Dr. Hayes and his 
colleagues have made it possible to utilize to the 
full Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s extensive selections from 
the Pyramid Texts. 

T. GrorGE ALLEN 
Tue University or CuicaGo 


Guazep TiLEs FROM A Patace or Ramesses II 
at Kantir, by William C. Hayes (The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Papers, No. 3). Pp. 
50, figs. 11, pls. 13. 4to. New York, 1937. 
$2.00. 

This work on Ramesside glazes follows Papers 
Nos. 1 and 2 issued respectively in 1921 and 1923. 
It is the first of four Papers brought out in 1937, 
others being in preparation. 

The tiles from Kantir, a site about sixty-two 
miles northeast of Cairo, are divided between the 
Louvre, the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, and the 
Metropolitan Museum. Many were thrown on 
the market by illicit digging; only some of those 
in Cairo were obtained by proper excavations. 
Historically, the most important result of the 
study of all the material from Kantir is the prob- 
able identification of the site as the long-sought 
Delta residence of the Ramesside kings, although 
Mr. Hayes, partial as he is to this view, cautiously 
regards further excavation as desirable to place 
the identification beyond question. 

The monograph includes a thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion of the technique and a description of the 
pieces under an elaborate classification based on 
position, function, size, and subjects represented. 
Apropos of the upright statues of lions grasping 
a kneeling enemy with forepaws and crunching 
his head, the prow ornaments on the Egyptian 
ships in Ramesses IIT’s sea-battle may be recalled 
—there, however, only the two heads are repre- 
sented (H. H. Nelson and collaborators, Medinet 
Habu, vol. I, 1930, pls. 37, 39-40). On pages 32-37 
the colored designs on the foreigners’ garments are 
referred to as embroidered. Surely many may 
have been tapestry woven. Altogether in this 
Paper, fragmentary and difficult material has 
been ably handled. 

C. R. 

ToLEepo, 


ATLAS ZUR ALTAEGYPTISCHEN KULTURGESCHICHTE 
von Walter Wreszinski, Teil III. Graeber des 
Alten Reiches. Unter Mitwirkung von Hermann 
Grapow, bearbeitet von Heinrich Schaefer. 
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Lieferung 1-3. Pp. iv +72, pls. 39. J. C. Hin- 

richs’ Verlag, Leipzig. 70 RM. 

The death of Walter Wreszinski has left his 
great project of a photographic “Atlas zur 

Kulturgeschichte” an incom- 
plete torso. The first two parts of this work, 


containing mainly scenes from Theban tombs of the 


altaegyptischen 


New Kingdom and representations of foreigners 
found on Egyptian monuments, came out in 1923 
and 1929 and have since become an indispensable 
asset of Egyptological libraries. Wreszinski had 
only begun the preliminary preparations for the 
third part when sudden death called the inde- 
fatigable worker away on the 9th of April, 1935. 

It is fortunate that the well known German 
Egyptologist, Heinrich Schaefer, himself a path- 
finder in the thickets of the difficulties which 
beset the interpretation of Egyptian art, declared 
himself willing, at the request of Frau Wreszinski, 
to bring out this third part of the Atlas, and thus 
to round off Wreszinski’s life work by making 
accessible the remainder of his photographs, so 
valuable to all interested in Egyptian art and 
archaeology. 

Of this third part, which is to contain photo- 
graphs of reliefs of Old Kingdom tombs exclu- 
sively, thirty-nine excellent plates of material 
never before satisfactorily published have now 


been issued in three fascicles. The photographs 
have been taken mostly from the well known 
tombs of Ti, “Mereruka,” Ptahhotpe, Ikhekhi, 


Sakkara, 
Deir-el-Gebrawi, 


and Ankhmahor, all from with a 
Hamma- 
miye, and Deshashe, while a small number include 
Old Kingdom tomb reliefs from the collections of 
Dresden, Paris, the Oriental Institute at Chicago, 
the British Museum, and the Museum of Fine 


Arts in Boston. Only as rare exceptions are reliefs 


few additions from 


of later times given for comparison. 

Some of the plates (3 and 14) reproduce entire 
tomb walls thus giving a survey of the general 
disposition of the whole, while most of them 
enlarge upon important single scenes. In their 
contents, these reliefs render all the details of 
ancient Egyptian life. We see the craftsmen of the 
owner of the tomb at their work: sculptors and 
metal workers, carpenters and boat builders; we 
see his men harvesting, fowling, and hunting in 
the desert. We see his musicians and dancers, his 
dwarfs and pet animals, his herds of cattle and 
flocks of geese, we see the traffic-in the market and 
children playing games. We find the proprietor 
himself seated on a carrying chair watching the 
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life on his estate. Several times groups of similar 
representations from different tombs are shown 
for comparison and in some cases we find repre- 
sentations of an unusual if not unique kind: as, 
e.g., the relief of a painter (it is the owner of the 
tomb himself!) seated in front of his easel, on 
which a picture of the three seasons of the year 
is shown, or the representation of a circumcision 
and of other surgical operations. 

In contrast to the former parts, the explanatory 
text, now become much more elaborate, has been 
entirely separated from the plates. Consequently 
Schaefer has been able to go back to the smaller, 
much handier size of Part I and still to give the 
photographs themselves on a much larger scale. 
Hermann Grapow, Erman’s co-editor of the Berlin 
Dictionary, is responsible for the translation of the 
inscriptions which accompany the reliefs, and 
which are given wherever possible in eztenso. 
The identification of the animals and plants 
represented in the Egyptian reliefs is due to 
Professor M. Hilzheimer and to Frau Professor 
E. Schiemann respectively. 

Tn his introduction to the 72 pages which accom- 
pany the first three fascicles, Schaefer makes it his 
goal “thoroughly to introduce the friends of 
ancient Egypt to the study of pictures of the Old 
Kingdom” and “‘to elicit the feeling for many 
hidden beauties of form shown by the Egyptian 
rendering of nature.” His text gives a painstaking 
description of all details of thé representations, 
always with reference to points of artistic interest 
and merit. Into the text a further number of 
illustrations, partly photographs, partly drawings, 
has been inserted. Plate 19, an excellent repro- 
duction of two standing figures of “‘Mereruka,” 
gives Schaefer a starting point from which to 
expand in the text his conception of the “Grund- 
formen”’ of the standing man and the standing 
woman in Egyptian relief, with ample additional 
material from the third to the sixth dynasties 
for comparison. 

The arrangement as well as the selection of the 
plates and the abundant scholarship of the text — 
in itself a mine of information regarding all kinds 
of questions connected with the art and the daily 
life of the Egyptians—show at every point the 
hand of a master. Heinrich Schaefer is here in his 
element, in treating a subject the study of which 
has filled more than half a century of an unusually 
industrious life. We all learn, gladly and grate- 
fully, from the untiring septuagenarian, and it 
matters very little if in one or another detail we 
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see or explain things in a somewhat different way. 
But in one major point I feel that I should voice 
my disagreement. Schaefer’s statement in his 
preface that at the background of these reliefs 
‘rise the pyramids like symbols of the concen- 
trated state,” is rather misleading, at least for the 
uninitiated. The reliefs here published and treated 
are all of the fifth and sixth dynasties, that is to 
say, they are not of the time of King Djoser’s step 
mastaba at Sakkara or the great pyramids of Giza 
— which immediately rise in the mind of the reader 
when “the pyramids” are mentioned. These re- 
liefs were made when the climax of Old Kingdom 
grandeur had long ago been surpassed, and their 
gay and unbridled loquacity is in utmost contrast 
with the forbidding, awe-inspiring silence of the 
time of Kheops ard Khefren. They are contempo- 
raries of tne modest and -generally unknown 
pyramids of Abisir and Sakkara; on the walls of 
whose rooms fear and lack of belief in the power of 
the spoken word had incised those charms which 
we call the “pyramid texts,”’ and, like these they 
are, with all their beauty, witnesses and symptoms 
of the rapidly declining greatness and strength of 
the Old Kingdom. 
RANKE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


KreEtiscHE Kunst, by G. A. S. Snijder. Pp. 174, 
pls. 32. Berlin, Gebr. Mann, 1936. RM. 29.25. 
We have here yet another product of the 

Schlosser-Bouman-Scheltema school, which would 

interpret art through psychology. The major part 

of the book is devoted to an expansion of the 

Berlin lecture (JdJ. xlix, 1934, pp. 315 ff.), in 

which Snijder first put forward his theory that 

the Minoans were backward primitives, living in 
the eidetic phase of subject-object unity. The 
mere archaeologist, devoid of any specialized 
knowledge of psychopathology, may well find 
this heavy going. He may be grateful for a refer- 

ence to JHS. 57, 1937, pp. 254 ff. in which a 

penetrating review appears over the signature 

of a psychologist. 

The rest of the book has been written by Snij- 
der the archaeologist and here he, and we too, are 
on more familiar ground. In an introductory 
chapter he outlines the history of Cretan art, 
emphasizing the lack of continuity in its develop- 
ment. After reviewing his predecessors’ attempts 
to explain Minoan art by the influences which 
were exerted upon it from time to time, and re- 
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jecting them because they merely explain ignotum 
per ignotius, he proposes to explain it per se, by 
considering the type of mind which is known to 
produce that type of art. 

He then gives, in order to provide a basis for 
discussion, a historical account of Minoan wall- 
painting. This Snijder begins in M.M. III, re- 
jecting, rightly, Evans’ assignation of the 
Saffron Gatherer to M.M. II and regarding the 
M.M. Ila sponge impression fresco as detached 
from any series of truly pictorial wall-decoration. 
The conclusion of this chapter, contrasting as it 
does the ordered coherence of Mycenaean art 
with the visual conceptions of reality portrayed in 
Minoan frescoes — “‘colored silhouettes of real- 
ity’? — unaffected by any abstract, thinking con- 
cept of the actual object, leads logically to a 
discussion of the whole question of eidetic phe- 
nomena and their relation to Cretan art. 

The mentality, which thus reproduces exactly 
what it has seen, is different from the normal, 
thinking mind. There exists, however, in back- 
ward and primitive people, whose childish minds 
have never been trained and developed, a capac- 
ity to reproduce their visual concepts faithfully. 
Such a mind was discovered long ago by Bouman 
in a mentally deficient girl, whose drawings are 
placed side by side in this book with Cretan 
frescoes in support of Snijder’s contention that 
Minoan art was produced by similarly backward 
and primitive people. 

This is shown not only by the frescoes. The 
other Minoan arts and crafts—even religion and 
writing—are discussed from the same point of 
view. 

A review of the relation of Minoan art to cul- 
tures of other times and places leads up to what 
is perhaps the greatest contribution of the book — 
a discussion of the connection between Crete and 
the Greek mainland. Previous surveys of the 
problem are treated exhaustively and critically, 
and particular emphasis is laid on the homogeneity 
of the mainland culture throughout, despite the 
acknowledged Cretan influence visible from M.M. 
III onwards. The greater abstraction of mainland 
art is discussed at length, together with its mani- 
festations in Crete in Late Minoan times. The 
first evidence in Crete of this abstract mentality 
is seen in the tectonic arrangement of the decora- 
tion on the “Palace Style” amphorae, produced 
in L.M. II when mainland influence was already 
strong. The products of this mentality —true 
“compositions” at last—from both Crete and 
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Mycenae are excellently described and the con- 
tributions of island and mainland are clearly dis- 
tinguished, many objects, which have hitherto 
been accepted as pure Cretan, being claimed for 
the mainland artist. 


On the whole we are left with the impression 
that we should be grateful if Snijder were willing 
to abandon his pursuit of Jaensch’s B-type and 
concentrate on more of the skilful analyses of 
Cretan and Mycenaean art which occasionally 


shine out so brilliantly from these obscure psy- 
chological depths. Yet even these, we would sug- 
gest, might sometimes be less labored and de- 
tailed. (How pages, we would 
Snijder require for a commensurate exposition of 
the problem of the Medallion Pithoi dating, if the 
“vicious circle” connected with that of the Saf- 
fron Gatherer takes one and a half pages of 
diamond point type?) 


many wonder, 


Of particular interest is Snijder’s comprehen- 
sive review of the attempts which have been 
made to bridge the apparent gap between My- 
cenaean and Greek art. His conclusion that a 
picture of continuous development from one 
period to the other will exist only for him who 
approaches the facts with the resolve to find it 
comes as depressing news to those of us who 
imagine we already see it. 

In conclusion we would record our surprise that 
so close a student of Evans’ work, who relies 
throughout on his chronology of the Minoan 
periods, should not have quoted it in the form in 
which Sir Arthur revised it for the 1935 edition of 
Pendlebury’s Handbook. 

Epitu Eccies 
Knossos, CRETE 


Prosymna, by Carl W. Blegen, with a chapter on 
“Jewellery and Elizabeth 
Pierce Blegen, in two volumes. Pp. xxvi+486, 
8 pls. Pp. xx, 191 pls. Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York, the Macmillan 
Company, 1937. $45.00. ’ 


Ornaments”’ by 


Professor Blegen has recently enriched our 
knowledge of the neolithic as well as of the Middle 
and Late Helladic periods of the Bronze Age of 
Greece by one of the most complete and discrimi- 
nating studies of tomb groups ever made. This the 
Cambridge University Press has brought out in 
truly sumptuous format. The two volumes, one of 
text and one of plates, embody the results of the 
excavations undertaken by the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens in order to com- 
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plete, by a study of the prehistoric settlements, 
the work accomplished under the leadership of 
Sir Charles Walston at the Argive Heraeum some 
forty-five years ago. In addition to the seven 
hundred and thirty-one photographs, many of 
them taken from drawings or paintings, eight 
beautiful plates are scattered through the volume 
of text. There are in addition fifty-two plans, 
chiefly of tombs with skeletons and furnishings 
in situ. In closing the volumes the reviewer is left 
with only two minor regrets: that room was not 
made for the geometric material, perhaps by the 
use of a more succinct style in the purely descrip- 
tive sections, and that there are no profile draw- 
ings to illustrate the evolution of certain ceramic 
forms analyzed in the chapter on pottery. 

For the neolithic period the discovery of the 
cemetery with its funeral pyres is of special inter- 
est. It emphasizes the settled nature of the life of 
the stone age villages and of the existence of reli- 
gious beliefs for which the frequent presence of 
idols in the settlements themselves had already 
prepared us. The neolithic village to which the 
burials belonged was not located. 

Middle Helladic cemeteries are comparatively 
rare and the thirty-three graves of Prosymna are 
a welcome addition to the material from such 
sites as Aphidna. They do not, however, essen- 
tially change our conception of the Middle Bronze 
Age as a poor one compared both with what went 
before and what was to follow. One is struck by 
the fact that while Grey Minyan ware is fairly 
common elsewhere, at the site only two vases of 
the funeral furnishings were of that material; 
whether any significance attaches to this it is 
difficult to say. More important, perhaps, were 
the offerings found on tombs, although the habit 
of interment within the villages, so characteristic 
of the Middle Bronze Age, especially in the case of 
infant burials, has already suggested a certain 
cult of the dead. 

In the Late Helladic Chamber Tombs one notes 
the use of the bier for bringing in the dead. The 
evidence, while slender, seems convincing. The 
same is true for the custom of fumigation and 
purification, already observed by Tsountas and 
here described with some interesting detail. On 
the other hand I find it difficult to believe that the 
geometric and later deposits really speak for a 
continued cult of the dead or for racial continuity. 
These deposits contain pottery as late as Proto- 
corinthian and even Corinthian. As the Chamber 
Tombs are said to have been last used towards the 


close of the thirteenth century (1200 B.c. is the 
date given) a great deal of time must have elapsed 
between the last interment and the first geometric 
offering. The interpretation of the clay figurines 
as secular nurses and attendants for children is 
interesting and certainly possible, but the reli- 
gious interpretation seems more consonant with 
Minoan-Mycenaean times, especially in view of 
the overwhelming evidence for the widespread 
worship of the Mother Goddess. 

The chapter on pottery is most interesting read- 
ing to anyone who has made a study of the Late 
Bronze Age of Greece. The material is not par- 
ticularly new but is abundant and forms a con- 
tinuous series. Professor Blegen has brought to 
bear upon it the thoughtful judgment and the rich 
knowledge of one who has had a long and loving 
acquaintance with the period. His conclusions, 
while conservative, are open-minded. One notes 
that while the classifications Late Helladic One 
and Two are maintained, the sharp definition of 
the boundaries is somewhat obliterated. 

Among the bronzes and jewellery there are 
many beautiful pieces, from which I single out the 
bronze dagger with inlaid dolphins. It is a delight- 
ful and distinguished work of art, unique in the 
simplicity and restraint of its design. It is related 
in feeling, as the writer points out, to the effective 
simplicity of “‘Ephyraean”’ ware. 

Herry GoLtpMAN 


Tarsus, TURKEY 


Diz NorpiscHeE ME&GALITHKULTER. Handbuch 
Der Urgeschichte Deutschlands. Von Ernst 
Sprockhoff. Herausgegeben von Ernst Sprock- 
hoff. Band 3. Pp. 164, figs. in text 91, pls. 66, 
maps 6. Berlin u. Leipzig, W. de Gruyter, 1938. 
RM. 7.20; bd. RM. 8.20. 

The areas of most of the prehistoric cultures do 
not coincide with those of the modern European 
nations. To confine the study of the Megalithic 
culture within the borders of present-day Ger- 
many means, therefore, to cut it into halves. This 
is the only flaw in the book and is caused by the 
very nature of the series to which the book be- 
longs. Otherwise the monograph is a model one, 
with its abundance of well-selected illustrations 
and the conciseness of its text, which dwells only 
on essential points and yet gives an exhaustive 
picture of the whole culture, together with its his- 
torical relations. The reader has the reassuring 
feeling of following a guide on whose extensive 
knowledge and sound judgment he can rely. 
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Fhe first chapter deals with the origin, develop- 
ment and distribution of the Megalithic tombs in 
southern Germany. Careful observation and 
anatysis of the diffusion of the various types and 
of local differences enable the author to recon- 
struct the history of the period. His chief idea is 
the following: immigrants from Western Europe 
brought the Megalithic culture to the north, 
which was still Mesolithic. They landed in Jutland 
and spread slowly from there, but the violent 


intrusion of the “single-grave” people forced 
them: to migrate farther and to colonize northern 
Gernzany from about the Ems to the Vistula, in 
the meanwhile developing regional differences. 
Certajn “menhirs” and types of tombs in the 
west bear witness to some intrusion there of the 
western branch of the Megalithic culture. 

The: second chapter deals with weapons, im- 
plemexts and ornaments, the third chapter with 
the poitery. The author sees the Megalithic peo- 
ple as being in contact with their neighbors and 
taking:over useful accomplishments from them. 
He discards, for instance, the idea that the 
“Knau/axt” is to be derived from the “ Dolmen- 
keule,”:and assumes foreign prototypes in metal 
for the former. The straight-lined cup and a big 
storage * vessel point to western influence. The 
globular: amphora cannot be derived from an 
earlier Nordic type. The drum came from the 
southeast. Even the inlay technique might be an 
imitation of the painted ware of the south. The 
reviewer. is sceptical, however, with regard to the 
derivation of some vase-shapes from natural 
prototypes. He does not see, for instance, why the 
globular amphora should be derived from a pig’s 
bladder if a similar collared flask can be traced 
back to wooden vase-shapes such as the “flower- 
pot beaker.”” He would rather see them all as 
ceramic ty pes, with the globular vases related to 
the globular ware of the southeast. 

The fourth chapter deals with (scant) traces of 
settlements and houses. The coexistence of curvi- 
linear houses with houses of megaron type seems 
to the reviewer to prove that the latter type is 
intrusive in the north. 

Chapter five is devoted to a general picture of 
the culture as a whole. There are remarks about 
agriculture, the plough and hunting, and about 
social instit«ttions, commerce and religion. 

With regard to the date of the Megalithic cul- 
ture (chapter six), the author adheres to the now 
prevailing opinion that it is rather late, so that the 
culture belongs to the last centuries of the third 


millennium and the early part of the second, to 
about 1800, and therefore is contemporary with 
the beginning of the age of metal in the south. 

The book ends with a historical summary. The 
Germanic peoples originated from a fusion of the 
Megalithic with the “‘battle-axe” people. The 
highly developed culture of the Nordic bronze age 
is a manifestation of the achieved synthesis. Some 
differentiation occurred, however, at the outer 
edges of the area. The region around the Ems, for 
instance, seems to have been the cradle of a tribe 
which later played an important part in the origin 
of the Kelts. 

VALENTIN MOLLER 

Bryn Mawr Counce 


Attic BLAcK-FIGURED Lekytuo! by C. H. Emilie 
Haspels, membre étranger de |’ Ecole frangaise 
d’Athénes, 2 vols., x, 407 pp., 54 pls. Paris, 
E. de Boccard, 1936. 400 frs. 

In his brilliant article “‘Little-Master Cups” 
in JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 167 ff., J. D. Beazley dem- 
onstrated how fruitful the concentrated study of 
one particular shape in Attic black-figured pot- 
tery could be. His classification not only reduced 
to order the multitudinous types in this impor- 
tant class but illumined the whole history of 
black-figured painting. Miss Haspels has now 
performed a similar service by her treatment of 
the black-figured lekythos. It was a difficult task, 
for this vase has an exceptionally long life, from 
the first quarter of the sixth century to the middle 
of the fifth, with many changes in shape and 
decoration, and it occurs in a multitude of second- 
and third-rate examples as well as in many first- 
rate ones. In her monumental work Miss Haspels 
has traced this history from the “‘Deianeira” 
shape with oval or round body (which Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, p. 189, dated in the first quarter 
of the sixth century) and the earlier “‘shoulder- 
lekythoi”’ (second quarter of sixth to about 530 
B.c.), to the cylindrical types contemporary with 
red-figure of the last quarter of the sixth and first 
half of the fifth. 

As a result an orderly classification emerges, 
together with a host of attributions to new paint- 
ers, some with specially picturesque names—the 
Gela painter, the Marathon painter, the Sappho 
painter, the Pharos painter, the Edinburgh 
painter (to be distinguished from the red-figured 
painter by that name), the Haimon painter, the 
Wraith painter, the Daybreak painter, the Cactus 
painter, etc., etc. Throughout whatever evidence 
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may be adduced for the dating of these lekythoi 
has been utilized with interesting results. Thus 
“the thickset, sturdy figures” of the lekythoi 
before 560 (cf. pl. II, 1) are compared with the 
Burgon Panathenaic amphora (“not earlier than 
566 B.c.’’) and contrasted with “the neat, little 
figures” like those on the Francois vase which 
succeed them (cf. pl. II, 2). The same contrast, 
we may add, appears in approximately contem- 
porary sculptures; the thick-set kouroi of the 
Orchomenos-Thera group are succeeded by the 
spruce, elongated ones of the Volomandra-Tenea 
group. Ure’s Rhitsona graves, the Marathon 
mound (pp. 91 f.), the Haimon-Douris grave in 
Athens (p. 133), etc., are also turned to account. 
Strong evidence is offered for the popularity of 
the black-figured lekythos throughout the first 
half of the fifth century. 

In this connection it is worth remembering that 
the current dating of the Burgon amphora—not 
before 566—which is accepted by Miss Haspels, 
is not necessarily correct; for the Panathenaia 
was a very old festival which was merely enlarged 
in 566 to comprise gymnastic contests; so the 
Burgon amphora with its chariot race is not 
affected (cf. Rumpf, Sakonides, p. 21, note 51). 
On the other hand, the Panathenaic amphora in 
Halle, which can be only slightly later than the 
Burgon one, has runners and so cannot date 
before 566. The date of the Burgon amphora could 
therefore be before 566 but hardly before 575. 

In addition to her principal theme Miss Haspels 
discusses many questions by the way —so much so 
that we sometimes lose the thread of the main 
argument. But these discussions are treated so 
concretely, so imaginatively, and with so much 
good sense that they always make interesting 
reading and often net important results. We learn, 
for instance, about drip-rings on early lekythoi 
(p. 1) (why were they discontinued, by the way?); 
the occasional black, instead of white, flesh of 
women on lekythoi (pp. 30 f.); the reason for the 
repetition of figures (p. 51); how hair was made 
into a roll with the help of a sword (pp. 71 f.); of 
the respectable Gela painter’s sloppy work in 
mid career (p. 85); concerning potter’s assistants 
(p. 95); that the dating of Group B of the Rhitsona 
graves should be 500-490 instead of 530-500 
(p. 108); that not all Attic “glaukes” date from 
500-490 (as claimed in AJA. 1934, pp. 419 f.) 
but that they continue to the second quarter of 
the fifth century B.c. (pp. 187 f.). 

Miss Haspels has had practical experience of 
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pottery-making and so speaks with authority on 
technical questions. She adds an excellent new 
argument for a single firing by her observation of 
lines on some black lekythoi which were applied 
‘over wet paint and leather-hard clay” and lines 
which “look like furrows in a fresh-ploughed clay 
field, the edges standing up on both sides” (pp. 
155 f.). An important question is broached by 
her contention that an individual potter is not 
necessarily responsible for the shape. he produces 
since ‘‘a single idea of shape dominated in a work- 
shop —the idea in the head of the master-potter”’ 
(p. 174); for inevitably one wonders whether in 
that case ἐποίησεν does not refer after all to 
the workshop instead of the individual potter. 
Personally I adhere to the theory that ἐποίησεν 
refers to the potter who “‘made”’ the vase. The 
**master-potter”’ with his “‘single idea of shape” 
may have asked his co-workers to produce a par- 
ticular form to fill a certain order; and in the mass 
production of some black lekythoi this initial in- 
struction may have carried considerable weight. 
But if one asks a potter to make a kylix perhaps 
12 inches in diameter or a large krater 15-20 
inches high, of a shape current at the time, this 
initial request needs no master mind. It is the 
execution of these projects that represents an 
achievement; and for this “the maker”’ might well 
claim the credit and add his signature. 

Fhe book concludes with a number of valuable 
indexes modelled on those in Beazley’s Attische 
Vasenmaler. The illustrations are clear and plenti- 
ful. The English—which has been revised partly 
by Mrs. Woodward, partly by Mr. Beazley —is 
idiomatic, lively, pithy. Both for its scholarship 
and its presentation the book deserves the highest 
praise. It advances by a long step our knowledge 
of Athenian black-figure. 

GiseLa M. A. 
METROPOLITAN oF ART 


ProFILES OF GREEK Mou.pines, by Lucy T. 
Shoe. Pp. xvi+187, pls. F+79 (in folder). 
Published for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens by the Harvard University 
Press, 1936. $20.00 


An unusual and valuable contribution to the 
study of Greek architecture is afforded by this 
beautifully printed volume and the excellent 
series of plates that illustrate it. Profiles of over 
fifteen hundred mouldings are drawn from meas- 
urements executed with the aid of a mechanical 
template that insures the greatest accuracy; the 
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series is as complete for Greece and for most of the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor as five years of applied 
study and travel by the author could make it. 

The mouldings are first studied by types and 
within the types are divided according to their 
use on various kinds of architectural members. 
The plates and tables for these mouldings are 
arranged chronologically. In the second part of 
the work, which serves somewhat as a cross index, 
the various architectural members, geison crown, 
epistyle and frieze:crowns, monument or altar 
bases, etc., are take up and the various kinds of 
mouldings that may be associated with the differ- 
ent parts are listed. Some idea of the scope of the 
treatment may be gzined by reviewing briefly the 
study of one element, the ovolo. 

Beginning with the derivation of the form from 
the half-round, with-its greatest projection half 
way up the height and the bottom and top depths 
equal, the sixth-century variants are considered 
in order: first, the tendency to cut back farther at 
the top than at the boitom, and then the opposing 
fashion of reversing the process and making the 
cut-back deeper at the bottom than at the top. 
Experimentation with the form led ultimately, but 
still in the sixth century B.c., to the characteristic 
ovolo as it is generally known. Definite chronology 
in such a period of experimentation is dubious 
and Miss Shoe wisely refrains from it and cites 
only the closest parallejls in the few cases where 
their date is known. The study then proceeds to 
the use of the ovolo as an altar or a statue base 
crown during the Asiatic sixth and fifth centuries; 
the same use of the moulding in Attica; and the 
peculiar type of Asiatic anta capital with the 
ovolo repeated three times in successive bands, 
giving a prototype for nearly all subsequent 
Ionic anta capitals in Asia Minor. The ovolo also 
finds a place as the crowning moulding of an 
epistyle and continues to be popular in that posi- 
tion until the second century. Frieze crown, 
epicranitis, anta capitals (other than the triple 
ovolo type), simas of Doric buildings, tympanum 
and geison crowns all have their separate tables. 
The ovolo continues its tabular career through 
the geison soffit, coffers, ceiling beams, the Ionic 
capital, door-jambs and lintels. It is found, 
though rarely, on the Doric frieze, as in the 
Propylaea at Athens. Epistyle crowns, balus- 
trades, on or below the level of the eye, and base 
mouldings complete the list. 

The development of the cyma reversa from the 
parent ovolo is clearly shown and its history is 


traced in a manner similar to that of the ovolo; 
the development of the cyma recta from the 
cavetto is equally well demonstrated. There is a 
formidable but fascinating series of tables on that 
most characteristic Doric form, the hawksbeak, 
and subsequently a treatment of its parent, the 
cavetto. Tori, scotiae and geison-drips complete 
the first part. 

Save for the Introduction, in which the author 
explains the manner of presentation and makes 
also some interesting observations on the method 
of carving mouldings as deduced from epigraphical 
sources, the greater part of the material is ar- 
ranged in the form of tables containing, in parallel 
columns, provenance, proportions, bibliography 
and remarks pertinent to the individual examples. 
Each table is prefaced with a brief discussion that 
generally contains valuable general observations. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that some way of 
combining these discussions into a connected 
theme, with its own place in the volume, could 
not have been found. 

Such a collection of mouldings would have little 
use save as a museum of interesting and more or 
less successful forms were it not for the fact that 
Miss Shoe has succeeded in tracing a very definite 
development of the profiles as related to their 
positions on various architectural members as 
well as in their actual forms. Furthermore, by 
relating the series to certain examples, the date’ 
of which are fixed within very narrow limits, it is 
possible in many instances to use the profile of a 
moulding as a reliable means of dating a monu- 
ment. This accuracy has, indeed, been tested in 
more than one case where comparison of a newly 
found moulding from the excavations in the 
Athenian Agora with the development series 
has given a date that can be confirmed on quite 
other archaeological grounds. 

This fact alone would make the book of value 
to the archaeologist dealing with Greek remains 
of the sixth to the third or second centuries B.c. 
As a compilation of source material for the archi- 
tectural student interested in the effect and use of 
mouldings no better source can be imagined than 
the plates illustrating the text. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that there is not 
greater detail with reference to the ornament 
carved on the mouldings, but some seventy-five 
or eighty examples of the more significant speci- 
mens, are illustrated photographically on the first 
six plates. The format, 16 x 211% inches, is im- 
posed by the tabular arrangement of much of the 
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text and the size required by the actual scale re- 
production of many of the mouldings in the 
plates. 

The monuments of Magna Graecia and North 
Africa are expected to furnish the material for a 
second volume, but even lacking these, the pres- 
ent work is so comprehensive and well presented 
that, as a corpus and as an analytical study of the 
development of profiles of mouldings, it stands 
alone. To the archaeologist, as to the architec- 
tural student, it has’ extraordinary value. 

RicHarpD STILLWELL 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


THE PerricLEAN CourRT OF THE 
Acropolis AT ATHENS, by Gorham Phillips 
Stevens. Pp. ix+78, frontispiece and 66 figs. in 
text. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1936. $2.50. 

Once the average visitor has passed the Propy- 
laea of Mnesicles, there are but two buildings on 
the Acropolis. The Parthenon looms in its splendor 
of proportion a little to the south of the axial line 
of the Propylaea, while a little to the north of this 
line stands the confused mass of the Erechtheum, 
picturesque in outline, exquisite in detail, but, as 
seen from the west, far from a satisfactory archi- 
tectural composition. Closer acquaintance with 
the Acropolis, however, shows that there were 
once other buildings disposed here and there and 
many monuments; of most of them only a few 
traces remain and the visual imagination of the 
visitor is at a loss to reconstruct the picture as it 
was at the time of Pericles. 

This task Mr. Stevens has undertaken and the 
visual results are set forth on the frontispiece of 
the book. The startling fact at once appears that 
from the east portico of the Propylaea very little 
of the Parthenon could be seen, and only the 
north porch and the roof of the Erechtheum. Far 
from leaving his restoration to stand the criticism 
of the observer without support or apology, and 
allowing it to join the countless restorations of 
Greek sites that have been made with all too 
free reliance on the imagination of the artist, the 
author studies in order the various monuments 
that appear in his drawing. Admittedly many 
questions arise that cannot be settled with final 
authority since much needful material is missing, 
but the probabilities are carefully weighed and 
the hypothetical elements are clearly separated 
from the factual. 

Pausanias furnishes the 


itinerary; certain 
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monuments seen by him in connection with 
the Propylaea are first discussed and assigned to 
suitable locations where traces in the stone show 
that monuments once stood. Mr. Stevens dis- 
cusses briefly but pertinently the question as to 
which of the five doors in the Propylaea was the 
one generally used by visitors (including Pau- 
sanias), and decides that it was the small north 
door. This theory bears upon the location of 
certain monuments, as will be seen later. 

The sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis is 
next studied and an interesting restoration of the 
U-shaped, stoa-like building is made. The wings 
projecting at the sides were faced, toward the 
center, with half columns, for which the diameter 
and spacing may be ascertained without question. 
Apparently the center of the facade consisted of 
an order of free-standing columns with a slightly 
different axial spacing. On both of these elements, 
however, Mr. Stevens restores the same size of 
order, based on typical fifth-century proportions; 
there would appear, from the dimensions given, 
to have been a difference of about 0.06 m. in the 
metope-widths of the frieze above the wings and 
of that above the central part, but this is not 
commented upon. The stoa appears to have had 
an extension made to its east wing in the time of 
Mnesicles, perhaps as a compensation for the loss 
of some ground to the sanctuary caused by the 
adjustments for the new propylaea. The restora- 
tion assumes that the original order was followed. 
Whether the Greek of the fifth century saw things 
in such an archaeological light might be ques- 
tioned. 

From a well marked series of rock-cuttings for 
stelae and monuments, as well as from the cut- 
tings for a foundation of suitable size comes the 
restoration of a small propylon facing the spot 
where the processional way turns abruptly to the 
south. This propylon gave access to a court at the 
west end of the Parthenon, below the broad flight 
of rock-cut steps that led up to the level of the 
euthynteria of the temple. The plan of the 
propylon cannot be recovered exactly, but it 
was probably of the simple H type with columns 
in antis, at least on the front. On the side toward 
the court there is some doubt as to the actual 
arrangement. Other monuments which Pausanias 
mentions, although he says nothing of the propy- 
lon, are tentatively assigned to existing rock- 
cuttings, and the temple of Athena Ergane finds 
a place at the foot of the rock-cut steps, off the 
northwest corner of the Parthenon. Mr. Stevens 
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argues that the procession, after passing into the 
west court, ascended the steps to the level of the 
terrace surrounding the great temple and then 
may have divided into two parts, one passing 
along the north, the other along the south side of 
the building, in much the same manner as is 
indicated by the frieze around the cella. The 
animals, however, not being able to negotiate the 
steps, would have continued straight on past the 
front of the small propylon and followed a sort of 
sunken road between the temple terrace and a 
terrace facing it, to the north, on which stood the 
remains of the Old Temple. 

The celebrated debate over the restoration of 
the inside of the Erechtheum, and its relation to 
the Old Temple, is passed over delicately and the 
author considers that an interior stair, indicated 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ story about the 
female dog, is demanded by Pausanias’ route. 

The most interesting study of the book is the 
restoration of the statue of Athena Promachos and 
the adjacent monuments; they were all backed 
against a hypothetical, but quite probable Myce- 
naean retaining wall for which a rough cutting in 
the acropolis rock gives the position. The evidence 
that there must have been a wall somewhere to the 
west of the Old Temple is undeniable, and the 
presence of the cutting and the manner in which 
it appears to motivate the placing of a number of 
important monuments seems sufficient warrant 
for the restoration. The calculation of the height 
of the Promachos said to be visible to ships ap- 
proaching the port of Athens from Sunium is 
interestingly corroborated by the restoration of 
the stoa of Artemis and the calculation of the 
angle of sight over its roof. 

After considering the bronze chariot made from 
the spoils won from the Boeotians and the Chal- 
cidians in Euboea, and the fetters that were hung, 
according to Herodotus, on walls injured by the 
Sires of the Persians, over against the Megaron that 
faces west, the trophies from the spoils from Mara- 
thon, and two statues of Theseus, the account 
passes on to the so-called Heroén of Pandion. 
A restored plan (p. 76, fig. 66) is given, showing a 
wall extending from the Propylaea to the Heroin 
for “the purpose of squaring out the court.” It is 
the impression of the reviewer, however, that 
the foundation on which this wall is restored is a 
part of the Propylaea, and was intended to 
support a colonnade for the unexecuted northeast 
wing of the building. This would effectively 
have squared out the court, but in a rather 


different 
article. 


manner than that suggested by the 


The last monuments that Pausanias mentions 
are the statues of Pericles and the Lemnian 
Athena, considered by him “the most worth 
seeing of the works of Phidias.”’ For these Mr. 
Stevens has suggested two rock-cuttings near the 
northeast corner of the Propylaea, the part of the 
building that Pausanias would naturally reach 
first on completing his tour of the Acropolis; here 
he would be conveniently near the small northern 
doorway through which he entered. 

The study, both because of its keen observation 
and its excellent and logical presentation, is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
Acropolis in Periclean times; it raises, moreover, 
a number of questions that may be expected to 
form the basis of further study and debate. 

RIcHARD STILLWELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THe PRaxiTELES MarsieE Group IN OLympta, 
by Oscar Antonsson. Pp. 209, 32 pls. Cambridge 
University Press, 1937. 10/6. 

The thesis of this volume is indicated by the 
title: the so-called ‘“‘Hermes of Praxiteles”’ is by 
Praxiteles and does not, or did not, represent 
Hermes. By means of a careful examination of the 
recut back, the surface of the tree-trunk, and the 


hair, the author tries to show that the figure 


originally had a panther skin and a chlamys over 
its shoulders, a marble wreath and probably 
horns in the hair, and represented Pan; that it 
formed part of a group of which the other member 
was a nymph offering something to the child —he 
sees this supplementary figure in the “girl from 
Anzio” of the Terme Museum in Rome; that the 
group when the 
placed in the Heraion; that 
suffered injury, perhaps from the falling of a roof 


was divided was 


it subsequently 


tile, and was recut and given its waxy polish by 
a Roman artist, perhaps the sculptor of the also 
highly polished Poppaea bust, which was found 
near it in the Heraion, probably in preparation 
for Nero’s visit to Olympia in 67 A.p. So bold a 
thesis merits some attention, and the close re- 
examination of the technique of the statue which 
it entails may be of some use; but the author of 
this book is so dominated by his idea that he 
frequently ignores possibility as well as probabil- 
ity in his treatment of reluctant facts. 

The author makes no contribution to the dis- 
cussion of Praxitelean authorship, contenting 
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himself with restatement of the arguments of 
those who have already defended it, chiefly Miss 
Richter. It will therefore be sufficient to touch in 
this review on the main points of his attempt to 
identify the statue as Pan. He considers that the 
fleshy nose and deeply ridged forehead are suf- 
ficiently far from the ideal type to preclude the 
identification with an Olympian deity and that 
the ears are elongated beyond human proportions, 
and were originally pointed (he instances a rough 
place at the top of the left ear as a trace of the 
recutting). 

For all its departure from the ideal, the face of 
the Hermes in no way resembles, even remotely, 
the type under which Greek artists conceived the 
goat-god, not only in the early classical period, 
but as late as the third century in the Dresden 
Pan (Lawrence, Later Classical Sculpture, pl. 
20a). A glance at this latter, in which the face is 
animal-like without being repulsive, and in which 
incidentally the forehead is divided vertically to 
show the roots of the horns, should have suggested 
to the writer of this book that even an idealized 
Pan would not be given the soft, extremely 
human contours of the Olympia statue. And to 
call the nose a “‘ram’s nozzle”’ is to be more vivid 
than appropriate. As for the ears, they are no more 
elongated than those of the Marathon boy, or of 
the ‘‘Praxitelean”’ head of Aphrodite in Boston, 
and the roughness in question hardly proves that 
they were originally pointed. The arguments 
advanced for the presence of an original marble 
wreath apply equally well to a metal one, and his 
attempt to prove the presence of horns is, as to 
do him justice the author realizes, the weakest 
part of his argument. 

Antonsson’s close analysis of the tool-marks on 
the back of the statue seems to be careful and 
accurate (he acknowledges his debt to Bliimel), 
but although it is obvious that something was 
cut away when the back was refinished, it is not 
at all clear what. Mr. Antonsson thinks he sees 
the outline of a panther-skin, but he applies it in 
a most remarkable and awkward manner, with 
the hind legs tied around the neck, one front paw 
down the front of the tree-trunk and one down 
the back, with the head somehow twisted around 
to fill the space between tree-trunk and thigh 
where the strut is. 

The analysis of the drapery is hardly better, 
and Antonsson spends most of his energy here in 
trying to show that Professor Carpenter’s “‘zig- 
zag’’ is really a countersunk fret. In urging that 
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the characteristics of the drapery need not be 
later than the fourth century, he relies entirely on 
Miss Richter’s arguments, which he quotes ex- 
tensively, adding a few examples from relief 
sculpture, the pertinence of which is question- 
able. And it is sufficiently obvious that there is 
enough drapery over the tree-trunk to make up a 
chlamys, without the addition of what really 
amounts to a whole chlamys in itself, falling from 
the shoulders of the statue and joining that on the 
support, a restoration, incidentally, which blunts 
and almost annihilates the obviously intended 
contrast between the mobile curve of the human 
body and the rigidity of the tree. 

In reconstructing the group, Mr. Antonsson 
restores a bunch of grapes held in the right hand 
of the adult figure above its own head, and argues 
that since the child is not looking up at this there 
must be something else for it to look at. He would 
lower the child’s left arm and turn its head farther 
front, and postulates extensive recutting of the 
head to account for a lack of symmetry and a 
carelessness of execution, not obvious from the 
front if the head is left where it is (that the head 
of the child is small in proportion to its body is 
true; but it is also true of the adult figure). The 
gable-like symmetry of the group as he recon- 
structs it is not really an argument in its favor. 
Moreover, the “girl from Anzio,” which he pro- 
poses to place in it in the guise of a nymph (he 
promises us a further treatise proving the Prax- 
itelean workmanship of this statue), differs vastly 
from the Olympia statue, especially in the matter 
of drapery, and seems to be too small to have 
made part of such a group, even if we acquiesce in 
Mr. Antonsson’s shortening of the Hermes’ legs. 
Finally, his attempt to find in two epigrams which 
mention a group of Pan, Danae and the nymphs 
by Praxiteles a description of his restored group 
(in the course of which he explains away Pan’s 
specific epithet tpayétrous as metaphorical, makes 
the ἀσκός which the Pan of the epigram is carry- 
ing into a “playful name” for the child Dionysos, 
and Danae into a water nymph, instead of the 
daughter of Akrisios, by some juggling with the 
names Aavén-Aavais on the analogy of Oivén- 
Oivnis, and relegates the rest of the nymphs to a 
relief on the original base of the group to which 
he assigns a small head found at Olympia [Olympia 
III, fig. 235]), is not really a happy one. His 
imagination further runs away with him to the 
extent of suggesting that Pliny’s Liberum patrem, 
ebrietatem nobilemque una satyrum quem Graeci 
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periboeten cognominant (N.H. xxxiv. 69) might 
have also been intended for a description of this 
group. 

Mr. Antonsson’s book may be useful because 
it calls attention once again to problems which 
still need consideration, for its detailed photo- 
graphs (too often obscured by the author’s recon- 
struction lines), and for its recapitulation of 
previous arguments on the subject (conspicuously 
absent, however, is any reference to Wace’s 
sensible and significant remarks on the actual 
carving of the statue in An Approach to Greek 
Sculpture, Cambridge 1935, pp. 45-48), but its 
faulty logic and remarkable flights of fancy make 
it worthless as serious argument, and interesting 
chiefly as an example of the danger of proceeding 
to artistic or archaeological criticism in the grip of 
a fixed idea. 

The binding is pleasant and the photographs 
fairly good, but the translating and proof-reading 
leave much to be desired. 

Mary WALLACE 
BouLpEr, CoLoraDo 


JupITeR Nova et Notes 
et Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale (Troisiéme 
Série, II), by S. Ronzevalle, S.J. Mélanges de 
l'Université Saint-Joseph, xxi, 1. Pp. 181, figs. 
in text 17, pls. 51. Imprimerie Catholique, 
Beyrouth, 1937. 

This monograph, a study of the iconography, 
in the Roman period, of the Coele-Syrian cults 
which centered about Heliopolis-Baalbek, reveals 
on every page the erudition of its author and a 
familiarity with the subject gained through some 
thirty years spent in the study of the mo :uments. 
The book, which is a notable addition to these 
excellent Mélanges, is generously illustrated, with 
photographs not only of the monuments which 
are here for the first time edited or for which new 
interpretations are offered, but of many others 
which are adduced merely to illustrate a point or 
to mark a parallel. The value of the volume to 
students is thereby greatly enhanced, and while 
it by no means constitutes a Corpus of the figured 
representations of the divinities of the area, it 
goes far to fill that gap, and must be ranked with 
Dussaud’s Notes de Mythologie Syrienne and with 
Seyrig’s study of the Heliopolitan triad in Syria x, 
1929, among the more important works in this 
field. 

After describing briefly a number of representa- 
tions, either unedited or hitherto neglected, from 
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altars, gems, tesserae, and coins, which serve as a 
basis for much of the interpretation that follows, 
R. turns to a consideration (pp. 29-71) of the 
famous rock-cut relief in the quarry of Ferzol. 
The standing figure of a youth he proves conclu- 
sively to have been the dieu-fils of the Heliopolitan 
triad, an interpretation he is able to support by 
a number of statues showing the god in the same 
pose and provided with the identical attributes. 
These attributes, the kid, a cluster of grapes, and 
a large bouquet, show that he, like Adonis, is 
above all a god of fertility, the patron of the 
flocks and vineyards of Lebanon. This same god is 
often represented under forms which derive from 
those of the Greek Dionysos and Hermes, but this 
does not affect his ultimate nature, which is 
purely local and indigenous. The divine figure on 
horseback R. takes to be Tevvéas (Gennaios of 
Damascios), while the palm tree stands as a 
symbol of the feminine principle of fertility and 
so here represents a goddess of the type of 
Atargatis. This interpretation differs toto caelo 
from that of Dussaud (op. cit. pp. 53-57), but in 
so far as concerns Adonis-Hermes-Dionysos at 
least the arguments presented are entirely con- 
vincing. Gennaios is at best a difficult figure, and 
the evidence scanty: unfortunately the discussion 
here is rather over-condensed, and the arguments 
consequently suffer in clarity and in cogency. 
Appendix I presents, for the first time, a group 
of statues, of the second half of the third century 
of our era, which were found in a single deposit at 
Harbata, some twenty miles to the north of 
Baalbek, of which part are now in the National 
Museum in Beyrouth, and part in a private col- 
lection. Of these several are in the Palmyrene 
style, while three represent Hermes, and two a 
child-god, holding in his left hand a bird, and 
with his right hand raised in the gesture of 
blessing. Appendix III consists of a number of 
plates illustrating, with figures drawn from all 


periods of the art of Asia Minor, this gesture and 


also the veil which is so generally found on 
images of Atargatis. 

The single most important monument dis- 
cussed in the book is the altar from Fiki (appendix 
II, pp. 87-140). Its eight sides contain nine sculp- 
tured figures, several of them unique. R. discusses 
each figure in turn, and these pages are perhaps 
the most valuable in the whole book for our un- 
derstanding of the cults. First come Selene, Helios, 
and Nemesis, who here bears the scythe of 
Kronos. These figures R. interprets (p. 100) as 
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representing allegorical rather than functional 
gods. Then comes the great triad, the goddess 
paredros, whom we may call Atargatis, the god, 
and Hermes, the son. The seventh panel shows 
another veiled goddess, with a lion’s head sculp- 
tured above, and the last, Ares. The child-god 
was, in the Roman period, seen under many 
guises, as is shown in the following list of identifi- 
cations (p. 126): Child-god =Hermes-Adonis- 
Dionysos = Aphlad = Seimios = Malakbel. But if 
he is Seimios, the son of Hadad, the goddess who 
appears next to him may be his consort, Simi, the 
daughter of Hadad, and the lion may represent 
their son. For Seimios, as an avatar of Hadad, 
may like him have a consort and a child. We may 
therefore consider these panels as the pictorial 
equivalent of the gods Σείμιος, Συμβέτηλος, and 
Aéwv, who are named in the well known inscrip- 
tion from Kafr Nebo. As for Ares, though par- 
allels are not lacking, there is as yet insufficient 
evidence to determine his exact relationship. 

One thing stands out clearly: the great variety 
of forms which a given god could assume at this 
period. Thus the bucrania, having become a 
symbol of Hadadic significance, could stand also 
for Atargatis (though her attendant animal is 
never the bull, but the lion, sphinx or triton), 
and the whole triad could be represented by three 
bulls’ heads of diminishing size (pp. 21-25 and 
pl. 3). Again Hadad and Atargatis are indicated, 
on an altar found near Antioch; by, respectively, 
a hand clasping a thunderbolt and a hand raised 
in blessing (pl. 14 bis, 4 and p. 142). Especially 
might the divine child assume widely variant 
forms, between which there is often very little 
apparent connection. The joint solar and agrarian 
character of the cults at this period is properly 
emphasized (cf. especially pp. 91 and 138-139). 

The book is by no means free from misprints 
and errors, only a few of which are noted in the 
Corrigenda, p. 142 (which itself adds another). 
No doubt this is largely due to the fact that the 
author did not live to see the work completely 
through the press. I note only the following: 
bottom of page 40 (see pl. XII), read: La main 
droite for La main gauche; p. 44 (in description of 
pl. XIII, 3), the right and left hands are confused; 
p. 66, last line: after Cette tessére insert (pl. XV 11], 
2); p. 94, line 8, for pl. XXVI, 1 read pl. XXVI, 2; 
p. 126, bottom, the reference to Damascios should 
read: dans la vie d’ Isidore, not dans la vie d’ Eusébe; 
p. 134, bottom, for pl. XXII, 11 read pl. XXIII, 
11; p. 142, the correction noted here for p. 79, 
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1.25 is wrong and the text in that place should 
be read as printed. 

The plates, while numerous, are not always 
clear enough to show the details on which argu- 
ments are frequently based. The index is useful, 
but far from complete. 

These things, however, detract but little from 
the value of the book as a whole, which remains a 
brilliant piece of interpretation of exceedingly 
difficult material. It is therefore with the greater 
sense of regret and of loss that we read (pp. 
139-140) the list of questions which R. had in- 
tended to discuss if, he wrote, in words only too 
soon to be realized, “mes forces, trés défaillantes, 
ne viennent a me trahir.” 

Francis R. Watton 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


ABrigetior Terra (Die Sigillaten 
von Brigetio) [Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. 
2, No. 3], by Georgine Juhdsz. Pp. 201, pls. 
lix in separate 1935. 
Pengo 30. 


portfolio. Budapest, 

Madame Juhasz, with a good control of bibli- 
ography in an enviable range of languages, has 
written a new and important chapter both in the 
Roman history of the Danube and in the history 
of terra sigillata. Pages 1-27 and 173-201 sum- 
marize in Hungarian and German, respectively, 
the evidence of sigillata from Brigetio (O-Szény) 
and Celamantia (Leanyvar), and the remainder is 
a detailed description of the plates in Hungarian — 
a circumstance regrettable to adherents of the 
Major Language Theory but mitigated by occa- 
sional proper names and other linguistic toe- 
holds. 

The publication is limited to sigillata imported 
from North Italy, Gaul and Germany to Brigetio 
and to some other relevant comparative sites. 
L. Nagy and Stefan Paulovics will treat the more 
locally made products in later monographs. North 
Italy is represented by three signatures and a few 
sherds decorated in appliqué, perhaps as early as 
Claudius. Succeeding these, South Gaulish ware 
from La Graufesenque and Banassac (but not 
from Montans) reached Brigetio by the river 
route. Only Forms 18, 27, 31, 32, 33 and 37 are 
found. On the decorated ware there are no signa- 
tures. From Lezoux in Central Gaul there are 
numerous fragments, and a small scattering from 
Lubié. All the typical potters of Lezoux III are 
represented; about one-third (117) of all the signa- 
tures at Brigetio are from Lezoux, and there are 
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about 220 decorated pieces. The principal inci- 
dence on Lezoux ware is late Flavian, but at 
Brigetio, as elsewhere in Pannonia, Central 
Gaulish products continue until ca. a.p. 180, by 
which time they have been superseded by ware 
from nearer at hand. Contemporarily with the 
later Lezoux ware East Gaulish products were 
also sent to Brigetio from Heiligenberg, Trier, 
Lavoye, Ittenweiler and Blickweiler, but in small 
quantities. The principal source of second-century 
ceramics was Rheinzabern, contributing a large 
number of signed plain and decorated fragments. 
In the second half of the same century the rise of 
the ceramic industry at Westerndorf is reflected 
at Brigetio by 125 decorated pieces and a handful 
of plain fragments. Mme. Juhdsz assigns the 
previously unlocated name of Pergamus to 
Westerndorf. Of Pannonian products at Brigetio 
there is nothing at all from the factory at Aquin- 
cum, and only one sherd from another pottery 
loosely localized in the neighborhood of Siscia. 

Six pages, including a general review of previous 
work at the site, are devoted to a discussion of 
Celamantia, a castellum across the river from 
Brigetio, first occupied under Domitian and forti- 
fied from the principate of Antoninus Pius (?) to 
that of Valentinian I. An overwhelming propor- 
tion of the 81 decorated pieces and of the plain 
ware here was made at Rheinzabern (only 1 sherd 
apiece from La Graufesenque and Lezoux, and 8 
from Westerndorf). 

Brigetio is an admirable site for ceramic analy- 
sis, drawing in turn upon a number of different 
pottery centers, and the present treatment of it is 
especially useful as being the first readily avail- 
able comprehensive statement on the sigillata on a 
Danubian site. The few minor points with which 
one might disagree, and the few bibliographical 
lacunae among British titles, do not detract from 
the value and importance of the work. Three im- 
portant general observations deserve summa- 
rizing: (1) In the period under consideration the 
Danube was the almost exclusive ceramic high- 
way; (2) Sigillata is overwhelmingly a phenome- 
non of military, as opposed to civil, sites; (3) The 
left-bank castella were not instrumental in the 
(comparatively) early passage of sigillata into the 
trans-Danubian hinterland. 

Howarp Comfort 
Haverrorp 


A GAzeyArt Romat FAsENKASTELEP AQUINCUM- 
BAN (Das grosse rémische Tépferviertel in 


Aquincum bei Budapest) [Budapest Régiségei 
XI], by Valentin Kuzsinszky. Pp. 423, figs. 397, 
one plan. Budapest, 1932. 
The time for a conventional review of Dr. 
Kuzsinszky’s important study has long since 
passed, and the work has been fairly extensively 
discussed in Europe (e.g. by T. D. Pryce in 
JRS. xxiv, 1934), but since to my knowledge it 
has not yet been noticed in an American periodi- 
cal, it is perhaps appropriate that attention be 
drawn to the fact that a large pottery center, 
principally active in the principate of Marcus 
Aurelius, has been discovered at Aquincum and 
has been admirably published. A German Auszug 
of 23 pages summarizes the principal finds, which 
include ovens, wells and lime-kilns, as well as 
potters’ wasters of several locally made ceramic 
categories. Most important is the decorated terra 
sigillata of Forms 30 and 37 (including about 70 
moulds), of which a certain Pacatus was the lead- 
ing exponent. The decorative style varies notice- 
ably from earlier styles developed farther west. 
Curiously, the sigillata seems not to have been 
made for local consumption, but for export down 
the river. Non-sigillata clay cake-moulds show 
mythological and interesting contemporary his- 
torical scenes. Locally made lamps are also found, 
as are terracotta figurines, goblets, coarse jars, 
mortars and tiles. The potters of Aquincum are 
unique in the Roman world for the diversity of 
their products. 

Howarp ComMFrort 
Haverrorp COLLEGE 


A Ferstivau or Isis ty RoME UNDER THE CuRIs- 
TIAN Emprrors OF THE IVtH CeEntuRY, by 
Andrés Alféldi. (Dissertationes Pannonicae, 
Ser. II Fase. 7), pp. 95, pls. XX. Budapest, 
Institute of Numismatics and Archaeology of 
the Pazmany University, 1937. 25 Pengi. 
This is a lecture given at the International 

Congress of Numismatists at London in 1936. 


The paper is basically a numismatic monograph 
but it has also a very great importance for the 
study of the pagan cults in the Late Empire and 
for the general social and intellectual history of 
that period. 


There are two series of coins of the fourth cen- 
tury which have been hitherto neglected by 
numismatists. The first, called here the “‘ Pagan 
series,” has busts of all the Emperors of the fourth 
century from Diocletian to Gratian. On the 
reverses, the coins have the words, VOTA PUB- 
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LICA, henee they are festival coins issued for the 
celebration of the imperial vows. Most of the 
reverses also bear devices which refer to the cult 
of the Egyptian gods. Of these reverse types, some 
representation of the ‘‘navigium Isidis” seems to 
be the most common one. 

The second series of coins shows the same re- 
verse types and the same words, VOTA PUB- 
LICA, though the division of these words is not 
uniform. Curiously enough, the obverses of these 
coins do not bear any imperial effigy, but busts of 
Serapis and Isis. The writer of this review, being 
no numismatist, has been puzzled by the treat- 
ment given these coins in the works on numis- 
matics. These gods have been called ‘“‘Julian 
and Helena,” although Banduri in 1718 pointed 
out that Helena died before Julian obtained sov- 
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ereignty. Some of these busts, as Alféldi says, are 
not bearded, hence cannot be Julian. In many of 
the larger works, these coins are said to be the re- 
sult of the pagan reaction under Julian. In 1921, 
Voetter showed that these coins were minted in 
Rome, not in Alexandria, though there is an 
Alexandrian series which belongs to the time of 
Constantine. 

According to Alfiéldi, the pagan series begins 
with Diocletian and apparently ends in 379. 
Since Theodosius was proclaimed on January 3, 
379, he concludes that this accession stopped the 
issuance of the coins. But the coinage of the im- 
perial vows and the Isis-Serapis' symbols goes on. 


The second series, called the ‘‘anonymous series,” 


bears no imperial portrait. This series is also 
struck in Rome and has to do with only one day 
in the year: the imperial vota annua. This issue, 
according to the author, runs from 379/380 to 
395, when the pagan party in Rome which was 
‘issuing the coins was annihilated in 394 by The- 
odosius. 

The second part of the paper deals with the 
political situation in Rome in the late fourth cen- 
tury and also with the connection which the 
author tries to establish between the imperial 
vows and the festival of the ‘“‘navigium Isidis.” 
He thinks this festival, which belongs on March 5, 
was also celebrated on January 3 along with the 
vota annua. I am not quite convinced by his ar- 
gument here. I believe that the representation 
of the ‘“‘navigium”’ on the coins may mean that 
it was used simply to refer to the cult and that 
the cult was taken as a representative of all 
paganism. There are several Isiac devices, other 
than the “‘navigium,” used on these coins. It is 
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somewhat confusing also to find a festival which 
celebrates the opening of the season of navigation 
put in the middle of winter. The blessing of the 
waters in Greece today takes place nearer the 
date of the ancient ploiaphesia. The author does 
not accept the derivation of the word “carnival” 
from carne vale or carne levare but contends that 
it comes from carrus navalis. So the “navigium 
Isidis,” transferred to January, would come down 
as our New Year Festival. 

The work has few serious typographical errors, 
and the author is to be complimented on his use 
of the English language. Pages 59 to 95 contain a 
descriptive catalogue of 400 coins, and plates I- 
XX give excellent photographic reproductions of 
both sides of most of the coins mentioned. 

This is an important and excellent piece of 
work. 

Tuomas A. Brapy 
University or Missouri 


Corpus CHRISTIANARUM RoMAg; 
Tue Earty Curisttan Basiuicas or Rome 
(IV-IX century), Vol. I, No. I, by Richard 
Krautheimer. Monumenti di Antichita cristi- 

pubblicati dal Pontifico Instituto di 
Archeologia Cristiana, IT serie. Pp. 64, pls. 10. 
Citta del Vaticano, Roma, 1937. 

Until the appearance of the present work the 
study of Early Christian architecture in Rome 
was as uneven in quality as it was bewildering in 


ana, 


its scattered extent and complexity. Other regions 
of the Early Christian world such as Syria, Asia 
Minor, Constantinople, etc., were more fortunate 
in a sense, for their monuments had become the 
subject of monographic studies or corpora in the 
hands of Butler, Bell, Van Millingen and others. 
The paradoxical absence of a corpus of Early 
Christian churches in Rome up to this time is 
attributed by the author to an easily missed fact. 
In practically all of the studies of early Chris- 
tian churches outside Rome, the investigators, in 
the absence of a better procedure, started with 
the monuments themselves, and arrived at a work- 
ing history of regional Christian architecture by 
correlating their formal characteristics. In Rome, 
however, the task was not so easy. Early Chris- 
tian archaeology had made its début during the 
High Renaissance, with a resultant stream of 
publications on many different problems. The re- 
investigation of the monuments in modern times 
has been hampered not only by the greatly vary- 
ing quality of these publications but also by the 
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extensive rebuilding or outright destruction of a 
number of “problem”’ buildings since the Renais- 
sance. Thus the present fascicle of the Corpus 
Basilicarum Christianarum Romae comes as the 
initial and most commendable step in the Her- 
culean task of telescoping the enormous amount 
of written material and of critically correlating it 
with the monumental evidence. The method used 
is as simple as it is clear and judicious. The magni- 
tude of the problem limits the study to the Chris- 
tian churches in Rome within the titular chrono- 
logical limits. The monuments are alphabetically 
considered, using their present Italian names 
rather than their older Latin names, which, how- 
ever, are included in parentheses. For each of 
the less important monuments there is a brief de- 
scription, with the literary sources indicated in 
the footnotes. The scheme for the more impor- 
tant monuments consists of: (a) Bibliography — 
chronologically arranged; (b) Sources of ancient 
descriptions and illustrations; (c) Dates—impor- 
tant dates in the history of the monument since 
its erection; (d) General description of the monu- 
ment as it exists; (e) Critical analysis of its con- 
stituent parts; (f) Reconstruction of the original 
building; (g) Chronology —dating of the original 
structure; (h) Historical position—of the monu- 
ment in relation to other churches in Rome or 
elsewhere. Although this first fascicle is but a 
fragment of the projected work, it indicates al- 
ready the rich variety of Early Christian churches 
in Rome, with their indigenous or exotic charac- 
teristics. It includes the churches of S. Adriano, 
S. Agata dei Goti, S. Agata in Trastevere, S. 
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Agnese fuori le mura, S. Agnese in Piazza Navona 
(in Agone), SS. Alessio e Bonifacio, S. Anastasia, 
and S. Andrea in Catabarbara. It is illustrated 
with excellent half-tones of photographs and old 
drawings and with folded plates containing plans, 
sections, restorations, etc. Among the illustrations 
are found interesting and unwittingly helpful 
drawings by Claude Lorrain and other masters, 
as well as informative reproductions from the 
publications of Fontana, Ciampini, Nerini, and 
other scholars. 

As the several fascicles of this corpus make their 
appearance from time to time, students of Early 
Christian Monuments will be more and more in- 
debted to Professor Krautheimer for the invalua- 
ble service he is thus rendering. The task has 
fallen into most able hands and, despite typo- 
graphical errors, inevitable in Italian publications 
in English, the rest of the series will be anxiously 
awaited. The most serious fault I find in the 
publication is in the use of large folded plates at 
the end of the fascicle. Such plates are difficult to 
manage in binding, inconvenient to use, and 
short-lived. In view of these objections and the 
prevailing retrenchments in bookbinding budgets, 
it would have been wiser to have had the plates 
on single sheets within the text, perhaps by 
slightly reducing the scale of the drawings, or by 
their 


changing axis, or by distributing the 


illustrations on 


a greater number of one-page 


plates. 

Dimitrios TsELos 
New York UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
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